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English. 


Classics. 


Classes in English Literature, Reading, Grammar, &c. 


Notes, etc. 


Nos. . 

30. TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN. 

31. IRVING'S SKETCH-BOOK (Selections). 
32. DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL (cond.) 
33. CARLYLE’S HERO AS A PROPHET. 
34. MACAULAY’S WARREN HASTINGS 


(condensed). 


From 323 te 64 pages. iG6me. Price, $1.30 per doz, 


EpiTep BY EMINENT ENGLISH 
AND AMERIOAN SCHOLARS, 


Each Volume contains a 
Sketch of the Author’s Life, 
Prefatory and Explanatory 


THIRTY- SEVEN 
NUMBERS 
NOW READY. 


The following are the latest 
numbers published : 


Nos, 

35. GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKE- 
FIELD (condensed). 

36. TENNYSON’S DREAM OF FAIR 
WOMEN, and THE TWO VOICES. 

37. MEMORY QUOTATIONS. 


Others in preparation. 


School Editions of SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


WITH NOTES, EXAMINATION PAPERS, AND PLAN OF PREPARATION (selected). 
By BRAINERD 


Prof. of the English Language and Literature in the Brooklyn 


llegiate and Polytechnic Institute. 


The following plays are now ready: 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, JULIUS CAESAR, 
KING LEAR, MACBETH, HAMLET, TEMPEST. 


Price, $3.00 per dozen, pet, yt for Circular, 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 


H. I. SMITH, N. E. 


734 Broadway, NEW TORK. 
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SOU TH W ICK’S 
Dime Question Books. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please read 

given to any book 
A question-book can be so easily made a bad thing, 
and the financial temptation to making bad question- 
books is so great that J am really delighted to And a 
good question-book. The bad question-book fosters cram: 
the good one suggests study. Mr. Southwick’s system is 
„It ia happy and nourishing. I hope you may sell a 
million of them.—John Kennedy, Conductor of Institutes. 


- NO MORE VALUABLE BOOKS FOR THE USE OF 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS OAN BE FOUND IN PRINT. 
They cover all of the topics taught in the common and 
advanced schools. Mr. Southwick has a rare faculty 
of asking questions. He strikes at the root of the 
matter in each topic, and shows the skill of a master 
in the art of Socratic teaching. The essential points in 
each subject are clearly brought before the — 
mind. he answers show thoroughness and ability. 
His notes are full of information, and his keen queries 
stimulate thought and investigation on the part of 
students. TEACHERS AND STUDENTS PREPARING FOR 
EXAMINATIONS WILL FIND THESE DIME QUSSTION- 


this decade: 


BOOKS INDISPENSABLE, They should sell by the mil-| 4 


lion.—N. K. Journal of Education. 

In these days of written ordeals for aspiring teachers, 
and of com ve Civil Service examinations, any- 
thing which is conducive to the “ cramming process 
is eagerly sought. Hence, there has arisen a demand 
for comprehensive summaries and for series of ques- 
tions analogous to those usually given. General infor- 
mation on any subject of importance is desirable ; yet 
the sort of study indicated above has a tendency to 
„ upper total, patch-work culture. THE AUTHOR 
OF THE ABOVE SERIES HAS, HOWEVER, DISPLAYED 
RARE ABILITY AS A QUESTIONER. Nor does he sto 
with questions; many of them are answered clearly an 
fully. There are notes, references, bits of curious 
information, and scores of short, sharp, unanswered 
queries, well adapted to stimulate research on the part 
of the student. Nothing profund is attempted; our 
author comes directly to the point.— Tae Student. 

Nothing could be more different than these volumes 
from the dry, categorical © prepared by the 
man who wants to make out sixty questions on a sub- 

and keeps counting them up on his fingers to see 
ow soon he can get through. Mr. Southwick is full 
of his subject,—enthusiastic, wary, everywhere u- 


ly these significant extracts from testimonials received, certainly the most unanimous 


— He selects the most essential points, asks his 
questions simply, answers them clearly and fully: but 
he is not satisfied with this. Every page brims with 
notes,—now a bit of information, now a good-humored 
satire, now a score of short, sharp questions, that irre- 
sistibly set one to — Ir THERE IS REALLY AN 
ART OF QUESTIONING, MR. SOUTHWICK 18 MASTER 
Or Ir. We know of no other Question-books so enter- 
taining to the general reader. fhe oid fisherman com- 
lained of the stories in Webster’s Dictionary that 
hey were unco short.” In these books there is 
brevity, but the author's warm individuality breathes 
through the isolated questions and makes them an 
organ whole, sare of and worthy of thoughtful 
attention.— Northern Indiana School Journal. 

These little books will be found extremely use not 
only for teachers’ examinations, but in the datig tone 
of the school-room. The plan of presenting each subject 
in a separate form has the merit of consistency at least, 
as the teacher may purchase only such as he needs. The 

uestions are — selected, and presented in 
shape typographically.— Pacific Home and School Jour. 

All these are marked, as were the —— num 
bers, by an uncommon Felicity in the selection of points 
to be touched with a view of securing an accurate knowl- 
edge of each subject.— Chicago Times. 


We can unhesitatingly endorsed the whole series. 
Central School 
They may be recommended on the score of economy 
thoroughness, and utility.— Teachers’ Guide, Cleveland. 
These are worth much more than the price, Every 
teacher would do well tosend for them.— Literary Notes. 


The work has been good from the first, but as we look 
over the successive numbers we are astonished at the 
fertility, the readiness, and above all the logical acumen 
ofthe author. Pethaps it isin the very assurance one 
feels that the work is done by a master that much of 
the interest consists. Certainly no one ca read a half- 
dozen es of any of these books without desi to 
finish them, or finish them without feeling that his 
time has been well spent. We commend the series un- 


hesitatingly, as not simply the best of the question-books 
but as hly 8 ‘actory al. others have 
been y nt.— The Teacher, Phladelphia. 


118 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages. 
JULY & AUGUST, 1883 — EIGHTH SESSION —AMHERST, MASS. 


The Eighth Session of the College will commence July 9, and last six weeks. The program 


and Civil Government; Algebra. (To B& PUBLISHED Soon : American Litera- 

Price, 10 cts. each. ( ture; Grammar; Orthography and Etymology ; Arithmetic ; Physical and Polit- 

ical Geography; Reading and Punctuation.) ADVANCED SERIES (NOW complete) :—Physics, General Lit- 
erature, General History, Astronomy, Mythology, Rhetoric, Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Geology. 

IN PBESS: The Ten Advanced Subjects Handsomely Bound iu one Volume, Cloth, 
366 pages, to be known as *‘ Southwick’s Advanced Question Beek.“ Price, $1.50. 


Now Ready: ö ELEMENTARY SERIES —Physiology ; Theory and Practice of Teaching; L. S. History 


EDUCATION, March-April, now ready. 


will be ready March1. The first No. of Les Récréations Phi ues, second year,—a French monthly of 
education, edited by Dr. L. Sauveur,—may be had free, as weil as the Programme of the College, by 
405 I. SAUVEUR, Fh. D., LL. D., St. Albans, Va. 
— 
Intro. Price. 
ALLEN & GREENOUGH: Latin Grammar. 80.90 
Cesar (four books, with vocabulary), . . . 80 
Sallust’s Catiline, . . 45 
0 Cicero, 13 orations (or 8 orations vocabulary), .90 
Cicero De Senectute, . . . . 40 
Ovid (with vocabulary), r 
Virgil (Bucolics and 6 Books of the ueid 00 
= Virgil (with vocabulary), . . . . * 1.12 
Preparatory Course of Latin Prose, . . . 1.12 
New Latin Method, « 
Introduction to Latin Composition. .70 
Latin Lexicon „ „ 
Remnants of Early Latin, 
Germania and Agricola of Tacitus, « 1,00 
CROWELL . Selections from the Latin Poets, — 
CROWELL & RicHARDsON : Brief History of Rom. Lit.(BENDER), .80 


Intro. Price. 
GREENOUGH . Virgil,)Vol. I. (Bucolics, 6 Books Aneid, with notes), .00 
Virgil (with vocabulary), tite le eachers 
Ginn & HEATH: Classical Atlas (cloth), „% „ Coptes gent to, Jor 
(boards). 1.20 tamination, with a view to 
Hale. . Etymology of Latin and Greek, „ 9 Introduction, on receipt of 
Jonxsrox . Classical Wall Maps (three or more, $3.50 each), 4.00 
Keer . . . Essential Uses of the Moods in Greck and Latin, 286 | "troduction Price. 
LEIGHTON . Latin Lessons, „„ © „% 
Map vr „ Latin Grammar, . „ 1.80 
PARKHURST . Latin Verb, 35 GINN HEATH C0 
STICKNEY. . Cicero de Natura Deorum, « „ „ 
White . . . Schmidt’s Rhythmic and Me 2.50 
Junior Student's Latin-English Lexicon (mor.) 1 80 PUBLISHERS, 
English-Latin Lexicon (sheep). * 1.0 BOSTON. NEW YORK, CRIGAGO, 
Latin-Eng. and Eng.-Latin Lexicon (sheep), 2.70 
Warron Auxilia Vergiliana; or, First Steps in Lat. Pros., .16 
Six Weeks’ Preparation for Reading Cesar, 28 
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This Rubber is prepared in a variety of sizes and shapes; has sharp corners 
for erasing fine lines; does not become hard; has first-class erasive 
retains a beautiful and useful Felt surface, and is arranged for erasing 
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R. & J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
MICROSCOPES, 
aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 

OPTICAL and 


-METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
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528 
SCHOOL MEDALS 
Of Gold and Silver, ch 
than — other flrm in 
case fonograms cut and 
— 4 
— Gold Rin 
order. Goods sent ail parts 
of the country. Send stamp 
for Illastra Price list. 
BOBT. W. KIP, 
eow Man tg. Jeweler. 
409 tf 63 ulton St., N. I. 


INVESTORS 2 cent. 
noo loaned ; not a dollar de | Watkins Ce So. 
wrence, 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yors, 
59 Carmine Street. | 


24 or circular and price-list 
for ECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 == 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part Mathematical Instrumen 
Instrumen i and pp 
Lanterns and Slides (112 
emical 2. (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & Co., 


1 (1) 9234 Chestuat t., Philadelphia. 


Agents Wanted. 


IN THE SALE OF 
E BEST History of the United States, 
Th BEST clopedia of 


THE 
BEST Pictorial Famil 
from 823 te 824 write to 


393 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 way, N. C. 
DIES \A/HITE LJOUSE 

The ONLY Book of the kind M Never pub’d 
NEW EDITION, of every Adminis 


resent time, with over 0 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
* hite House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
dents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & 00. 


OL 


300 best-leved gems of song, 
ic, comic, sentimental, and sacred,—in grand 
ang Would cost in sheet form in stores 2875 $100 
here, elegantly bound, only 82.50. Highly prai 
by such eminent critics as Patti. Nilsson, Whit 4 Gil- 
more, Thursby, and others. Is immensely popular 
Sells very fast. home-circle and singer wamts 
it. For terms, address HUBBARD BROS, 10 Federal 
Street, Boston. 408 tf 


fortune. Out 


fit worth $10 tree Address E. 
AGENTS ::: RIDEOUT & CO. , 10 Barclay gt., N. 


WE WANT 100 BOOK 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS 1188 


OUR WILD INDIANS, 


Introduction by Gen. Sherman, Superb Illustrations. 
great work was subscribed for by rres't arthur, Gen. Gant 

d hundreds of eminent men, and is indorsed as the — 

aluable and Thrilling book ever written. It Sells like wild fire, 
and is the grandest 5 — 4 — ene ever offered to A ts. 


ry irculars. i 
A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO. Mart 


22 School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


X LOST BY NER 


vents fretfulness, and gives quiet, rest, 


For sale by Druggists or by mail, 81. 


Vitalized Phos-phites. 


VOUSNESS OR INDIGESTION; RELIEVES LAS8- 


ESTORES THE ENERG 
SITUDE, ERRATIC PAINS AND NEURALGIA; REFRESHES TENS A Ne MEMORY, AND 
EXCITEMENT, OR EXCESSIVE BRAIN FATIGUE; STREN As TIN OR DEBILITY, 
GIVES RENEWED VIGOR IN ALL DISEASES OF 3 
IT IS THE ONLY PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTIO 


mental 
It gives vitality to the insufficient 7 Som It gives a better disposition 


to infants and children, as it promotes good health to 
Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE agen 600,000 PACKAGES. 


Food. 


HE NERVES TIRED BY WORRY, 


of children, 


brain and body. 


CROSBY Co., 664 4 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


end irene 
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Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, Biackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &. 
Improved Schoo ol Apparatus for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


BAKER, PRATT & Co., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 


$1.50; No. 3, 3x4 ft., $2.00. 


(a Send for Circular. 1404] 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetaled lte Black Diamond Slating: 


SI LIGATE 
= BOOK SL ATE 


sible qualities. Light, 


lating (without e 
jor Walls and den — 
. finest and most durable surface. = 
urface. Put up in tin cans of various sizes, with 


lied by any one, with a common paint-brush, to cms 4 
directi for use. Pint, $1.00; * 81.75; Half Gallon, $3.25; Gallon, $6. 
OOD BLACKBOARDS.— Made of very best material. Finest sur- 


Blackboards : ° Cloth). 


1 , without ! 86 and 46 inches wide. $1.25 and $2.00 per 
MROLL BLACKBOARDS.—Laplinam 1 on — Prices, No. 1, 2 8 ft., $1.00; No. 2, 2% x 3% ft., 


—A perfect flexible blackboard. Rolls 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


191 Fulton St., New York City. 


335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 
6 Barclay St. 


Dea E. B. BENJAMIN, NEW YORK, 


School and Laboratory ory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


1800. CURT W. MEYER, 


1866. 
Improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


‘a Premium awarded, 1880, to Students’ Electrical Cabinet,— $15.00 ; also to elegant Holtz Machines 
and Apparatus, Catalogues on 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
Chemical and Physical Ap paratus. 


RICGHA 5755 & CO. sowsnr, 
Pure Re-agents, Chemicals, Minerals, 40. ‘| Orrosirs Sixta Sr., New York City. 


‘JOSEPH (ILLOTT'S 
J STEE pens. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, @g4e 
AND HIS OTHER —— 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


w. & I. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. I. — 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Drawing n Paper Vellum, PHILADELPHIA. 
‘nd Supplies for Civil and Surveyors for * MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 2 
both Field and Office use. Catalogues on Heat! 


En 264 tf 1 


London Phys- 
an 
Office in New York 
forthe Cure of 


EPILEPTIC FITS. 


— 

London), who makes Sepecialty 
orm Ep douvt treated and cured more cases 
than an other living physician. His success has simply been 


peepee we have beard of cases of over 20 years’ stand- 
Bes! Known. 


rtul cure tres to any sufferer who may send their express 
— P. O. Address, e advise ong one wishing a cure to ad- 
dress Dr, AB. MESEROLE, No. 9¢ John St., Now York. 


Este Organ Oo., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
Estey Organs, 
Haines Upright Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 
601 WasmNorox Sr., Boston, Mass, 


UMPTION. 


1ave a positive remedy for the above 


CARDS: 
Largest byt — 205 
XCHANGE. I have Ne 
1. to for a cheaper — 
A A. K. "Springfield, Mass. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other belle; also Chimes and Peals, 
h 
MENEELY & 0., WEST TROY, J. I. thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long analog 
have beencured. Indeed, so Az. is my faith in {te effic 


of Tun JouRNAL for the| {/a* I willsend TWO BOTTL E, together with a VA 


n UABLE PRRATISK thie disease, to any sufferer, 
Bou ind Volumes Jens 181, 1878, 1879, 1880,| press &P, ©. address, D SLOCUM 161 Poari 8t., N 


$5 to $20 Be 


B PIKES SON & CO. 


928 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturers of every variety of MAGIC LANTERN 
— SLIDES for Parlor and? Exhibition tion use. IIlus- 

trated Catalogues on application. 401 1 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


An wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and fer Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—fer any department of instruction, low 
or hi h,—should see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tim. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seekin 
should Application-form. 


* SCHERMERHORN, A.M LE 
American 80 Institute 


262 eow hast Idrn STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces ee coll » Schools, and families superior 

Professors ta, Tutors, and Govern- 

— for for ovary departneat of instruction; recommends 
Call on or address 


MISS M. J. 1 


The Pa. Educational Bureau 


is no experiment. It has a firmly estab- 
lished patronage extending from Maine to 
California and from Minnesota to Texas. 
The testimonials From ITs PATRONS show 
that the Manager’s experience of over 
twenty years as Teacher and Superin- 
tendent enables him fully to comprehend 
the needs of schools and the fitness of 
Teachers, and that by conscientious rep- 
resentation, honesty, and fair-dealing, the 
Bureau has won a reputation that gives 
its candidates the very best prospects 
of success. Good Teachers desiring posi- 
tions should register atonce. Fall vacan- 
cies are already coming in. Send for appli- 
cation-form and list of testimonials. Calls 
for Teachers by letter or telegram will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 
Address the Manager, L. B. LANDIS, 
City Superintendent of Public Schools, 
205 Allentown, Penn. 


Teachers Wanted, 


Of all kinds, for early SrRINo, SumMER, and FALL 
ENGAGEMENTS. Schools supplied with Teachers free. 


Send — 0 lication-form and 32888 to 
ATI * TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
School and „0 
— at — — Wanted. 


PINCKNEY’S AGENCY 
SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
Established 1873; J 

Domestic Build’g, — and 14th 


HOME & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Agent fer the Juvet Globe, 
AnD DEALER IN SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & Co., 
893 tf 105 East Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


ROCKWAW Teachers’ Agency, TIMES 
BUILD'G., CHICAGO, will supply able cod 
specialists, with good positions in thc, 
estern, and Southern States for the ae 
— in — or private schools, Great demand for 
hers of Music, Art, Language. Apply early. 


27 Teachers: Wanted.“ Sr. 
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MY CHILDREN. 


BY JULIA H. MAY, STRONG, ME. 


The loving and wise All Father 
To me no children sent, 

But my heart was full of the mother 
And would not be content. 

So I asked the beautiful daughters 
Of other homes a part, 

And the sons, so noble, brave, and true, 
To be children of my heart. 


And thus I have many children 
(1 have room for many more); 
I love to see them at morn or eve 
Coming in at my door; 
I love to tell them my story, 
While the smiles or the tear-drops start, 
To see the dawning hopes and fears 
Of these children of my heart. 


There is one with eyes of azure 
And hair of raven hue, 
With a smile that lights her happy face 
Where a soul is shining through: 
Long, long ago, I chose her; 
The reason? I cannot say, 
But I know I think of her every night 
And pray for her every day, 


There’s another, silent and thoughtful, 
A lad with hazel eyes; 

His tender words and kindly acts 
Are ever a sweet surprise. 

He is putting off his youthful ways 
And acting a manly part; 

Bat he is always a boy to me, 
The chosen child of my heart. 


And one is a black-eyed maiden, 
Impatient, loving, sweet; 

Often she pours her troubles out 
In tears upon my feet. 

She reads the old-time poems 
And puts them into words; 

I love to hear her twittering 
Better than summer birds. 


And two come often together 
To my thought, and there abide 
With an ocean of love for each other, 
And a little for me beside. 
The book of their life is beginning, 
While mine is nearing its close; 
Why do 1 like to read it so well? 
Only a mother knows. 


Why are their voices sweeter 
Than others who sing as well ? 

ba is their story more to me 
Than any others tell ? 

Why do I long to help their plans 
And guide their footsteps right ? 

Mothers! whose sons are all your own, 
And daughters, say, to-night. 

And so while the loving father 
To me no children sent, 

My heart is full of the mother-love, 
And sometimes is content 

With the beautiful sons and daughters 
I’ve chosen, and shall be 

If these dear children of my heart 
Have all adopted me, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


EXAMINATIONS.—Thorough examination is the very 
backbone of any system of education, no teacher can be 
s who is not a faithful examiner of the work 
done by his pupils; and objection to examination is an 
objection to earnest, honest, thorough work. Examina- 
tion involves repetition, and without repetition the mind 
cannot be permanently impressed. “A fearful looking- 
to of judgment to come” is not going to hurt any work, 


and the anxiety that a pupil feels in anticipation of his 
examination is simply a forerunner of that solicitation 
which every one must feel for his work when thrown 
upon his own resources.—Supt. J. W. Dowd, Toledo, O. 


Memory AND Booxs.—We sometimes blame our 
children for reading books for the story; and yet, if the 
story be worth the reading, is it not a useful art? In 
the multitude of things to be read, is it not a worthy 
aim to be able to give the substance of a page from a 
single reading, a rapid but close survey ? When memory 


27 shall take its proper place, and our pupils be taught to 


observe, to think, to do, instead of to memorize and re- 
peat, then will the growth of our pupils compel the re- 
spect of the wise for our schools. —Supt. Geo. Howland, 
Chicago. 

Competitive Stupres.—The worst impending evil 
in our schools arises from unduly taxing the growing 
frame with competitive mental effort, while its nervous 
force is needed to supply its natural wants, thus creat- 
ing a distaste for all labor, and blighting every flower of 
hope.— Prof. J. M. Watson, New Jersey. 

Tue Carer Stupy or THE TEACHER should be the 
child himself. An inability to read human nature is 
the cause of many failures on the part of those who at- 
tempt to teach. A knowledge of books, a familiarity 
with principles and methods is not sufficient. There is 
something beyond all this. Pupils study their teachers 
when we think they are studying books. It does not 
take that little fellow long to “ know his teacher.” The 
teacher ought to know him. How often a boy that was 
considered dull and indolent in one school takes a high 
rank in the next grade, because the teacher of the 
higher grade studies his disposition; in short, knows 
him, and is thus enabled to turn his peculiarities to ad- 
vantage. The former teacher was as conscientious as 
the other, but the latter could read human nature,— 
Supt. J. G. Edgerly, Fitchburg, Mass. 

An OI D Saw.—From our early youth we have heard 
that “a little learning is a dangerous thing.” The 
truthfulness of this old saw is forcibly and sadly illus- 


trated at the present day in observing the result of sim- 
ply teaching a child to read.—Pacific School Journal. 


Practica, Epucation.—The sum of all the argu- 
ments brought against the present course of instruction 
is, that the youth are not taught those things which will 
be useful to them in practical life, and that they are in- 
spired with a feeling of disrespect for manual labor. 
The first part of the argument is not sustained by the 
facts; 191 young men have been graduated from our 
high school during a period of 30 years, and not one 
has been a pauper or a criminal, and nearly all are suc- 
cessful business and professional men. What is true of 
our high school is more or less true in regard to the re- 
sults of secondary education everywhere. The second 
part of the argument against the existing theories of 
education needs only to be stated to show its falsity and 
absurdity. The theory is, that a child whose parents 
are poor and who live by manual labor, should not be 
educated at the public expense to such an extent as will 


fit him for a position above that which his parents oc- 
cupy. It is the old theory of caste,—“ educated classes 


and ignorant masses.” Why should not a poor girl 
aspire to something higher than to be a nurse or a 


kitchen drudge ?— R. W. Stevenson, Columbus, O. 


MronaxICAL EDUcATrIOx.— There is a proper medium 
in the enforcement of the mechanical part of education; 
if it is enforced too little, there is the mischief attendant 


upon idleness on the child’s part, besides the loss of the 
use of a valuable instrument; if it is enforced too much, 
vital energies will be quenched, and the whole result 


will be dry and formal. Spectator, England. 

Arg WE AN Epvucatep ?—We have always 
supposed ourselves to be a well-educated nation, but 
Commissioner Eaton has recently warned us not to lay 
too much of this flattering unction to our souls, If we 


are indeed an educated people, it is not more a matter 
of pride than necessity; and, if we lack educational ad- 
vantages, we are simply packing dynamite in our ware- 
house, forgetful of future possibilities. -N. F. Herald. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
HOW AND BY WHAT AGENCIES. 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., EDITOR CHRISTIAN UNION, 


You ask me to give your readers my opinions upon 
this theme. As I understand it, this article is in the 
nature of an “interview.” I shall not attempt to main- 
tain or defend my opinions, but only to state them. 
And for greater clearness, and to facilitate criticism, 
attack, or refutation, I venture to put them in Theses, 
after the fashion which Luther inaugurated and Joseph 
Cook has popularized. I nail up these Theses on the 
pages of Tue JouRNAL, content if they only promote 
discussion and so elicit truth. 

1. Self-protection is the first law of the State as of 
the individual. The State has a right to do whatever 
is necessary for its own existence. 

2. No republic can exist without universal education. 
The republic, therefore, has a right to afford, at public 
cost, education to the public. 

3. The nature of the right limits the nature of the 
education. It has a right to give whatever education 
is necessary to good citizenship ; it has no right to give 
more. 

4. The higher professional education is not necessary 
to good citizenship. The State has, therefore, no right 
to give such education at public cost. It has no right 
to give special privileges to the few at the expense of 
the many. 

5. Merely intellectual education does not make the 
individual a good citizen. Merely intellectual educa- 
tion does not equip the community for free popular gov- 
ernment, Merely intellectual education is, therefore, 
not all that the State has the right and the duty to give 
to its children. 

6. The American republic to-day is threatened from 
two sources,—ignorance in the many, greed in the few. 
The dangers from Jay Gould are greater than the dan- 
gers from Herr Most. * 

7. The State has, therefore, a right to educate its 
children in five R's; to reading, writing, and ’rithmetic 
it must add right and wrong. 

8. It is the business of the State to prepare men to 

live; it is not the business of the State to prepare men 
to die,—except as life is the preparation for death. It 
is the business of the State to teach men their duties to 
each other; it is not the business of the State to teach 
men their duties toward God, — except as duties man- 
ward are dependent upon and grow out of duties God- 
ward. 
9. It is the duty of the State to teach men the civic 
virtues,—industry, economy, thrift, honesty, patriotism, 
temperance, courage, consideration for others,—in a 
word, all the prismatic virtues which, blended together, 
make the white light of love. 

10. Experience demonstrates that such education 
need not be sectarian. Not only Baptists, Methodists, 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Quak- 
ers, Unitarians, Universalists, and Swedenborgians 
make good citizens, but so also do Jews, Roman Catho- 
lice, and heretics. The State has no right to teach the 
peculiar dogmas of any sect, however true, however 
essential to eternal salvation; because none of these 
dogmas are essential to good citizenship. 

11. Experience proves that the basis of all morality 
is the existence of a God and allegiance to him. 
Though there have been virtuous atheists, there has 
never been an atheistic community which was virtuous. 


The State, therefore, has a right to teach the existence 
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of a God and allegiance to him as the basis for teaching 
the duties which men owe to each other. 

12. We have as yet no experience which enables us 
to answer the question, What agencies shall be em- 
ployed for the purpose of affording moral instruction ? 
We must first realize our duty to give the instruction ; 
then we shall be prepared to consider the question, How 
shall it be given ? 

13. Experience demonstrates negatively that the 
State cannot rely upon a prefunctory reading of the 
Bible for ten minutes before school begins; nor upon 
Sunday schools, which give instruction only half-an- 
- hour a week, which is often lacking in ethical practica- 
bility; nor upon home instruction, for in a large pro- 
portion of the homes from which public school pupils 
come there is no moral instruction, and in many of 
them the reverse; nor upon sectarian and catechetical 
instruction in the school-room by ministers of religion, 
out of school hours. 

14. Experience indicates affirmatively the need of 
some treatise or treatises which shall teach the duties 
of good citizenship in a systematic manner, and in gen- 
eral accordance with the spirit of the teachings of the 
New Testament; of great care by the local communi- 
ties in the selection of men for School Boards who 


recognize the preéminent importance of moral instruc- 
tion in our public schools; and of equal care by the 
School att in the selection of teachers who shall 
both directly, and by indirect influence and example, 
develop in their pupils characters not merely intelli- 
gent and well-informed, but also disinterested and 
virtuous. 


BUTLERISM AND ILLITERACY. 


BY JOSEPH COOK. 


The most significant storm-map of the United States 
is the chart illustrating the illiteracy of our population. 
I open it before you (exhibiting Plates 29, 30, and 31 
of Walker’s Statistical Atlas of the United States), and 
I beg you to hover above it long with impartial and 
searching gaze. 
ee ee of the United States, as a 


1. Five millions of the 50,000,000 of the population 
of the United States over 10 years of age cannot read ; 
6,250,000 cannot write. 

2. Ok the 10,000,000 of voters of the United States, 
one in five cannot write his name. 

3. The Nation is now charged with the education of 

18,000,000 of children and youth. Of these, 10,500,000 
are enrolled in public and private schools, but the aver- 
age attendance is only 6,000,000; 7,500,000, or five- 
twelfths of the whole, are growing up in absolute igno- 
rance of the English alphabet. 
4. At the present rate of the increase of the number 
of children not attending school, there will be in ten 
years more children in the United States out of schools 
than in them. Z 

5. In all but five of the States there were enough 
illiterate voters to have reversed the result of the last 
presidential election in each of these States. 

6. It is estimated by the statisticians of the Govern- 
ment that the total annual profit to the country by the 
conversion of illiterate into educated labor could not be 
less than $400,000,000 a year. 

Notice, next, the illiteracy of cities in the United States. 

1. In 34 cities, from 50 to 82 per cent. of children of 
school-age are not enrolled at all. 

2. In 86 cities the average attendance is only about 
two-thirds of the enrollment, or one-third of the popula- 
tion of school-age. These 86 cities contain over 8,000,- 
000 inhabitants, or nearly one-sixth of the total popula- 
tion of the country; but more than a third of their 
Lr nage of school-age never enter the school-room 


3. New York, grandest city of my native State, and 
of the hemisphere, and ultimately to be as large as 
London, has 114,000 children not enrolled in school at 
all, and the average attendance is but 132,000 out of a 
school population of 385,000. You say that many who 
are not in the public schools are in private schools, and 
I make allowance for that fact; but it does not account 
for the enormous difference between 132,000 and 385,000. 


4. Chicago,—proud queen of the Great Lakes,—en- 


rolls less than half,—43 per cent.,—of her children in 
the public schools; less than a third are habitually in 
school; 57 per cent never attend at all, and of these, 
very few receive instruction in private schools. 

5. St. Louis has a school population of 106,000; of 
these, 55,000 are enrolled, 36,000 is the average attend- 
ance, and 50,000 are growing up in a savage state, ag- 
gravated by contact with the civilized depravity of the 
worse parts of city life. 

6. Cincinnati has an average attendance at school of 
but 27,000, or less than a third of the whole number of 
her school population, while 51,000 are not enrolled at 
all. Out of the school population of the entire State 
only 28,650 are in private schools, and of these, probably 
not more than 10,000 can be found in Cincinnati; so 
that 40,000 children in that city are today growing up 
in dense ignorance. 

Notice, thirdly, the illiteracy in the Southern States. 

1. Thirty-two and three-tenths per cent. of the voters 
in the South are illiterate. Of these, 69.7 are colored, 
and 30.3 are whites, 

2. In spite of all the appliances of education, the in- 
crease of illiterate voters in the South from 1870 to 
1880 was 187,671. “In more than one-third of the 
Union the ignorant voters are almost one-third of the 
total number of voters.” (President Hayes’ address at 
Cleveland, October, 1882.) 

Notice, lastly, illiteracy in the Territories. 

1. In New Mexico 45 per cent of the white popula- 
tion over 10 years of age, and 69 per cent. of the colored 
population, cannot write. 

2. To our most searching shame, in Alaska, a terri- 
tory wholly under the control of Congress, and, to speak 
roundly, as large as the whole American Union east of 
the Mississippi, Congress leaves a population of 30,000 
hardy people without any legal provision at all for the 
education of their children, especially in the Southwest. 

While illiteracy, either as a haze or a dark threat, oc- 
cupies so much of our national sky, what is to happen 
if the opinions of His Excellency, the present governor 
of Massachusetts, prevail concerning the withdrawal of 
State aid from normal schools, or the reduction of the 
salaries of male teachers in the common schools ? 
Summarize the points in his recent message which are 
unfriendly to the present Massachusetts school system, 
and call His Excellency’s educational policy, Butlerism. 
Let the system of governmental action he recommends 
be adopted, let Butlerism prevail, and are the storms 
which national illiteracy is sure to engender likely to 
be averted? Is Butlerism the Ariel to control the Cal- 
iban of the ignorant suffrage of the United States? 
My conviction is that national illiteracy and Butlerism 
stand to each other in the relations of fire and fan. I 
affirm that Butlerism and national illiteracy put to- 
gether would ruin the Nation. 

Give us the normal schools to educate a competent 
class of teachers, and give us high schools, with prac- 
tical courses of study, as a link of silver between the 
common schools, or the link of iron, and the universi- 
ties or the link of gold, and we can hold our population 
together through all its orders from its less well edu- 
cated to the best-educated classes. One of the hugest 
needs of this country, and of many another country, is 
a middle link of education between the best cultured 
and those who have only elementary instruction. The 
masses of our people very soon will cease to believe in 
highly-intellectual and thoroughly-trained men as lead- 
ers, unless there be high schools to lift pupils from the 
very bottom of the social scale, and educate the bright- 
est minds into contact with the best-educated circles. 
Our government rests on the people at large; but, in a 
close analysis, it depends on the silver link more than 
on the golden or the iron. In the name of political 
necessity, and of the interests of all classes of the peo- 
ple, I defend the high schools and the normal schools. 
I defend that continuity of educational institutions 
which begins by the lowest round of the educational 
ladder, a round that ought to stand in the gutter, and 
lifts the worthy pupil of whatever social rank to the up- 
per round on a level as high as education has reached 
anywhere on earth. Let us make the American educa- 
tional ladder continuous, with no gaps, so that the 
poorest man, if he have the ability, may go up to the 


very top, 


National aid to education is the only adequate rem- 
edy for the national evil of illiteracy. I have come re- 
cently from distant lands, and I have found that many 
a country on earth is much more sensitive to its illiter- 
acy than we appear to be to that of our own nation. 
At this moment Greece expends more for her common 
schools, in proportion to her wealth, than we do. So 
does Japan, and the latter country has a larger propor- 
tion of her children in school than we have. As a na- 
tion, we are not in advance of Prussia in expenditures 
for common schools and even England and Scotland 
are verging close upon New England in their taxes for 
the abolition of illiteracy. The truth is that, instead 
of being, as a whole, at the front of the educational ad- 
vance of civilization, our proud nation is gradually drop- 
ping into a laggard place. 

There are three plans put forward as antidotes for the 
giant mischiefs of illiteracy in the United States. 

1. An appropriation of $100,000,000 during the 
next ten years, beginning with $15,000,000 annually, 
with a gradual decrease; the money to be distributed 
on the basis of illiteracy of citizens over ten years 
of age in the different States and territories, ac- 
cording to the census of 1880, exclusively for common 
schools, unsectarian in character, one-tenth of the sum 
to be used for the training of common-school teachers. 
This is the proposal made in the Senate bill reported by 
Mr. Blair of New Hampshire. 

2. An appropriation of $10,000,000 annually for five 
years, on the same basis, for a similar purpose, no State 
to receive a larger sum than its owm*appropriation, and 
on condition of having provided three months’ school- 
ing a year for all its children, five per cent. to be ap- 
propriated to the training of teacheas. This is the pro- 
posal made in the House bill reported by Mr. Sherwin 
of Illinois. 

3. The creation of a perpetual fund, to be composed 
of the accretions to the Treasury from annual sales of 
public lands, railroad revenues, and other sources, the 
interest of which shall be distributed to the States at 
first upon the basis of illiteracy, and afterward accord- 
ing to population; one-third to be appopriated to the 
support of agricultural colleges, and the remainder 
to the common schools. This proposal has been pend- 
ing in Congress for several years. 

This is a majestic scheme. It appears to me to be 
one of the greatest enterprises lately proposed in our 
nation. We of the old thirteen colonies have not had 
as much aid as we have given, and under these new 
measures we should get some aid, and we need it, es- 
pecially where the great cities are thrusting their illit- 
eracy into such alarming prominence. It is only fair 
that in any new aid the old thirteen States should have 
assistance according to the extent of their illiteracy. 

My supreme argument in favor of this majestic 
scheme of national aid to education is the condition of 
the South. It was the North that forced upon the 
South a large illiterate vote. This was a noble act, as 
I regard it. It was justified by the circumstances of 
the time. But the war itself is not fought out until we 
enable the Southern States to conquer the perils of the 
illiteracy which came into existence there by the down- 
fall of slavery, and by the enfranchisement of the blacks. 
Aristotle said that whoever meditates on the art of gov- 
erning men will perceive that it depends on the educa- 
tion of the children. Let us deliver America from 
bondage to the uneducated ; let us end the war, let us 
have peace, but not through Butlerism. . 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 
BY PAMELIA McA. COLE. 


Mo. V. 
Toward the close of the reign of “the godly and royal 
child,” Edward VI., Bishop Ridley preached a sermon 
before him on Charity. After the discourse the young 
king asked the bishop what he could do to carry out the 
ideas of the sermon: “for,” said he, “you spokgespe- 
cially of the duties of the noble and the wealthy, and 
surely I, as the first of the land, ought to set a good 
example.” Ridley suggested that he should consult the 
Mayor of London, as a person suitable to give advice in 


such a matter, He did so, and the result was the estab- 
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lishment of Christ’s Hospital, St. Thomas’s, and Bride- 
well,—three of the five institutions known as the Five 
Royal Hospitals of London. These three were for the 
relief of the different classes of the poor of the city. 
The first, Christ’s Hospital, for the “poor by impo- 
tency,” i. ¢, “fatherless children,” is commonly known 
as the Blue-coat School, from the dress of its members, 
a coat of blue cloth, which tradition says is a copy of 
the every-day garb of the Royal Founder, and like his, 
was originally velvet. Edward died in July, 1553, only 
a few weeks after signing the Charter of (Incorporation 
of these three institutions, which were at first supported 
by a common fund ; later it became necessary to sepa- 
rate them by appointing different boards of managers. 

Christ’s Hospital was from the first an object of great 
interest to the citizens of London. Many liberal be- 
quests have been made to the school itself, and for the 
assistance of those pupils who may take a university 
course. Originally intended only for destitute children, 
its range of studies was somewhat limited; but from 
time to time additions have been made to the course, 
which now combines classical and commercial depart- 
ments. Many are also prepared yearly for the Royal 
Navy and other branches of sea-service. There are over 
a thousand pupils. 

Among the pupils of Christ’s Hospital in recent times 
were Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, and Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge,—all of whom have left reminiscences, humor- 
ous and pathetic, of the school and their lives therein,— 
also Bishop Middleton of Calcutta, who calls the school 
“the source of greater good, upon the whole, than any 
other in England.” Among its classical scholars are 
Barnes and Scholifield, both of whom have held the Re- 
gius Professorship of Greek in Cambridge. 


— 


The education of Edward VI. was under the charge 
of some of the most eminent teachers of the time. 
Before the close of his sixth year he was placed under 
the care of Dr. Richard Cox as preceptor and almoner, 
and Dr. John Cheke as teacher of Greek and Latiu. 
His writing-master was Roger Ascham. Letters are 
extant in which Dr. Cox details to the king the progress 
of his royal pupil. He occasionally refers to a “contest 
of will,” wherein the tutor was victor; and it would 
seem that in some of these instances the prince was 
himself chastised for his misdemeanors, though it was 
the fashion to provide a “whipping-boy,” a child of 
noble birth who shared the instruction of royalty and 
in whom royalty was punished by proxy. Dr. Cox 
seems to have retained the affection and respect of his 
pupil, from whom in later life he received many marks 
of kindness. He assisted in framing the English Lit- 
urgy. He was for some time Chancellor of Oxford, and 
afterward Bishop of Ely. He died in the reign of 
Elizabeth at an advanced age. 

Sir John Cheke (he was knighted in the reign of 
Edward) was one of the most eminent Greek scholars of 
that day. Wolsey founded a Greek professorship in 
Oxford, and the emulation of Cambridge being excited, 
Henry VIII. gave Cheke a similar appointment in that 
University in 1540. He resigned this office for that of 
tutor to Edward, and also for a time gave lessons to 
Elizabeth. In Edward’s reign he was Secretary of State 
and a member of the Privy Council. He was a zealous 
Protestant, and as such opposed the succession of Mary 
and supported the party that endeavored to place Lady 
Jane Grey on the throne. He was imprisoned in the 
Tower, but after a time liberated and allowed to travel 
on the continent, where, his estates having been con- 
fiscated, he supported himself by teaching and giving 
lectures on the Greek language. Having gone to 
Brussels (it is supposed he was induced to do so by a plot 
of his enemies) he was arrested by order of Philip and 
sent to England. He had not the firmness to with- 
stand the efforts made to convert him, and he recanted; 
but he felt his humiliation deeply, and died of grief and 
remorse not long after, in 1557, at the age of forty-three. 
He wrote several works on theology, in Latin. He 


published one English work in 1549, entitled The Hurt 
9 — How Grievous it is ° a Commonwealth. 

vegted an ingenious system of spelling by sound. 
Many o works still remain in — 


— It has been well said that the epithets of a skilful: 


orator are so many abridged arguments.— Mann. 
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PHILLIPS ACADEMY, ANDOVER. 


BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PH.D. 


It may be questioned whether the good people of 
New England have sufficiently appreciated the advan- 
tages furnished to young men at Phillips Academy. 
The moral and religious atmosphere of the place is ex- 
cellent. Even the unconscious influence of the Semi- 
nary has often been of great value to the young men of 
the Academy, not to speak of the direct and personal 
intercourse between those young men and the students 
of the Seminary, most of whom have just graduated at 
college. The place is every way adapted to study, to 
reflection, to the building of a healthy brain and the 
development of a true character. Many people fail to 
appreciate the importance of a proper preparation for 
the course of study usually given in New England col- 
leges. They seem to imagine that if one “ goes through 
college,” that is enough, and that that expression means 
the same thing in all cases; whereas, the truth is, a 
thorough fit alone, without the college course, is often 
better than the full curriculum of the college with a 
meager and inadequate preparation. 

Phillips Academy, Andover, has for many years given 
an excellent fit for college, by being thorough, and in- 
sisting on mental discipline. Those courses have been 
pursued which have given to the young men accuracy 
of thought, habits of critical study, and good reasoning 
power, by that careful discrimination which is essential 
to a proper education. 

Perhaps at no period in the history of this institu- 
tion did everything conspire for more satisfactory work 


than from 1850 to 1855.“ Dr. Taylor was just in the 
ripe maturity of his manhood. His assistants at that 


time were also of remarkable quality. James S. Eaton, 
Lucius Barrows, Peter S. Byers, Granville Wardwell, 
Charles E. Johnson, Charles A. Young, and William H. 
Fenn were all superior teachers. But, after all, as much 
depends upon the class of pupils as upon other circum- 
stances. The school during this period was unusually 
large. For the year closing August, 1851, the number 
was 267 ; for 1852 it was 344; for 1853, 366; for 1854, 
390; and for 1855, 396,—a decided increase each year. 

Among those completing the course of studies during 
these years may be mentioned the following, giving 
them, so far as the writer knows, the titles and posi- 
tions they have since attained: Rev. Levi L. Paine, 
Rev. Charles Ray Palmer, Rey. Joseph Bloomer, Rev. 
William A. Bushee, Rev. Prof. Joseph H. Gilmore, 
Principal William G. Goldsmith, Francis H. Johnson, 
Moses Merrill, head-master Boston Latin School; Rev. 
William H. Ward, D.D., Rev. William A. Abbe, Rev. 
John Q. Bittinger, Rev. Dr. John B. Brackett, Rev. G. 
H. DeBevoise, William G. Harding, Dr. Henri B. Has- 
kell, the missionary; Rev. Elias C. Hooker, Joseph C. 
Jackson, the well known lawyer of New York; Joseph 
Kimball, Hon. Albert Palmer, Mayor of Boston; Prof. 
Addison Van Name, the accomplished librarian of Yale 
College; Dr. Samuel W. Abbott, of Wakefield ; John 
Albee, the scholar and writer, of New Castle, N. H.; 
William N. Armstrong, from the Sandwich Islands; 
Drs. George and William Badger, of New Vork, the 
twin brothers who looked so much alike that neither 
schoolmates nor teachers could tell George from 
William; Hon. Robert R. Bishop, of Boston; Rev. 
Edward L. Clark, Rev. Joseph B. Clark, Rev. Edward 
T. Fairbanks, Gilbert O. Fay, Prof. Franklin B. Gam- 
well, Rev. Edward Payson Hammond, Prof. William T. 
Harris, LL. D., now of Concord; Rev. Francis Lobdell, 
John C. Phillips, of Boston; Rev. Edward G. Porter, 
of Lexington; Leonard Richardson, the liberal mer- 
chant of New York; Barna S. Snow, of Boston; Rev. 
Thomas G. Valpey, the teacher; Rev. Edwin S. Beard, 
Principal Isaac N. Carleton, of the Connecticut Normal 
School; Franklin Carter, LL.D., president of Williams 
College; Rev. Henry M. Field, D.D., Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D., Rev. Cyrus P. Osborne, and many 
others. The above list is only partial, comprising less 
than fifty names, while the entire number in the five 
senior classes mentioned is two hundred and nineteen. 

Could the matter be traced, it would appear that 
many of these most successful young men were obliged 
to work their own way, earning their own livelihood, 


* The writer was a member of the class of 1854. 


while securing the opportunities for an education. Dur- 
ing the period mentioned above much interest was 
manifested in extending pecuniary aid to deserving 
young men in the Academy. Dr. Taylor felt very 
strongly its necessity, and thought that more encourage- 
ment was needed by young men in the earlier period of 
their education than was usually given them. 

A fund for worthy students, called“ The Students’ 
Educational Fund,” was started by the senior class of 
1854, which now amounts to nearly $5,000, and the 
trustees desire that it may be increased to $10,000. 
The“ Farrar Fund,” with a similar design, was given 
to the Academy by Deacon Samuel Farrar, formerly 
the treasurer of the institution, and is now $15,000. 
These two funds yield an income of about $1,400, which 
is distributed by a “ Board of Syndics,” consisting of 
the principal of the Academy, the head teacher of the 
English department, and the treasurer of the institu- 
tion, to “the most needy and the most worthy,” “in 
sums varying from $10 to $50, according to their cir- 
cumstances. Conduct and scholarship, as well as pe- 
cuniary necessities, are considered in the distribution.” 
With the advantages now offered in New England,— 
and fortunate indeed are those places where these ad- 
vantages are greater than at Andover,—no young man, 
who desires to secure for himself a good education, need 
feel himself debarred by want of pecuniary means. 
A liberal education is within the reach of any young 
man in New England who has the inclination and the 
energy. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 
Tue PLANETS.—MARCH, 1883. 
(All computations are for the latitude and meridian of Boston.) 

MERCURY may be seen for the second time this year during 
the first week of March. Those who wish to see this planet 
must know just when and where to look for him, as there are 
but three favorable opportunities in a year. He reuches his 
points of greatest angular distance from the Sun usually six 
times in a year, but those from January to June are the most 
favorable. The chances of seeing him will be much greater at 
the next elongation, which occurs May 14. This elongation 
being western, Mercury will be a morning star, rising before 
the Sun, — rising on the 5th at 5h. 24m. a. m., one hour before 
the Sun. 

Venus is still a glorious morning star, rising on the 10th at 
4h. 12m. a. m., and 25th at 4h. 7m., a. m. from which it will be 
seen that she has met with achange inherspeed. She reaches 
her stationary point in her orbit on the 26th, and there loses 
time, as for several days before and after that date her apparent 
motion among the stars is very slight. Her phase is slightly 
gibbous, and will gradually approach a complete circle as the 
summer months pass and she nears her superior conjunction. 


Mars will continue to be a morning star until next Novem- 
ber, following closely in Venus’ path. He is still a very late 
riser, barely reaching an altitude sufficiently above the haze 
of the horizon to be clearly seen, when his glowing face is 
dimmed by approaching daylight. He rises about 6 00 a. m. 


JUPITER has lost but little of his splendor, and still reigns 
supreme as the brightest, as well as the mightiest of the plan- 
ets; and, unlike Venus, is situated in a very interesting quar- 
ter of the heavens, being completely surrounded by beautiful 
and interesting objects. The great Crab Nebula is just to the 
right or west of him, as, also, the Seven Stars or Pleiades; 
Saturn and the Hyades and Capella, the delicate little triangle 
called the Kids, and the segment of Perseus are north of him; 
and upon the east the most conspicuous objects are Castor 
and Pollux, and the other bright stars in the constellation 
Gemini. Herein Cancer is the cluster of faint stars called 
Preesepe, near which is a very remarkable triple star, Zeta 
Cancri, or Tegmine by name. This star may be readily found 
by being in a line with Castor and Pollux, and at double their 
distance apart from the latter. Two of the members of this 
system perform a binary revolution in 60 years, while the other 
makes a revolution in its elliptical orbit in five or six hundred 
years. These and many other facts go far to verify the theory 
that every one of the twinkling stars is the central member or 
sun of a system similar to our own. Suppose an observer sit- 
uated outside of our solar system, and at a point sufficiently 
distant as to render all but the Sun invisible to the naked eye, 
and the Sun itself reduced in apparent size to the grade of a 
second or third magnitude star. Then with a powerful tele- 
scope he would see the Sun with the two giant and partially 
self-luminous planets, Jupiter and Saturn, as companions, 
making a triple star. Thus all star systems,—binary, triple, 
quadruple, and septuple, — would seem to be but visible por- 
tions of large systems, and probably all the stars have one or 
more companions. 

SATELLITES OF JUPITER: Eclipses may be seen in the early 
evening 28 follows: 5th, 10h. 3m.; 13th, 9h. 22m.; 2ist, 8h, 


23m, ; 28th, 10k, 19m.; and 3ist, Th. 20m.; all reappearances, 
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It will be interesting to witness the entire eclipse of Sat. IV. 


on the 18th, beginning at 10k. 52m., and ending at 11h. 51m. 
OCCULTATIONS. 


Satellite III., 2d. Th. 15m. Dis, } 
* a 2d. 9h. 50m. 


Ingress. 


JOURNAL 


It will be seen that on the 26th Sat. IV, makes a transit oc- 
cupying only five minutes. Transits of this satellite are of 
rare occurrence, this being the only one visible until next Sep- 
tember. The apparent semi-diameter of Jupiter at the time 
of this transit is about 18”, while the distance of the fourth 
satellite south of the major axis of the ellipse in which it 
moves is 17”; and this explains why the transit is of such very 
short duration, as it simply passes over the extreme southern 
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have had its origin in a polar “ice cap,“ since it may reason- 
ably be doubted whether there could ever have,been formed in 
the extreme north an accumulation of snow and ice of a mag- 
nitude sufficient to propel southward a glacier, with an es. 
timated thickness of several thousands of feet, to a distance of 
hundreds of miles, and up mountain-slopes to heights equal- 
ing five or six thousand feet. The magnitude (as to height) 
to which such a snow accumlation may attain, will be depend- 
ent upon two conditions,—(1) the quantity of aqueous (snow) 
precipitation; and (2) the upper limit in the atmosphere reached 
by clouds. Asa matter of fact, the officers of the late British 
Arctic expedition noted that the high mountain-crests and ele- 
vations in the far north were frequently devoid of a snow- 
covering, and that there was but very little precipitation, even 
over the low lands, during the winter, — heavy precipitations 
setting in only with the spring months. The highest snow- 
clad elevation in Greenland appears to be Washington Land, 
with an estimated height of 6,000 feet, which gives rise to the 


great Humboldt Glacier. 


HOME AND SCHOOL. 


BEAUTIFYING THE SCHOOL - ROOM. 
Too little attention is paid in the public schools of our coun- 


try to beautifying school-rooms and thus making them pleasing 
and attractive to pupils.“ “All high art,“ says Emerson, 18 


moral,“ and, adds a New York artist, Whatever refines any 


limb of Jupiter. 


Saturn is in the eastern part of the constellation Aries, 
where a line from Sirius through the Belt of Orion will touch 
him when produced as far again. He will be 1° south of the 
moon on the 13th, and sets on the 10th at 11A. 7m. evening; 


25th, 10h. 15m. evening. 


URANUS arrives at opposition on the 12th, and will be 


brightest at that time, being readily observed by good eyes. 
He presents no phenomena of interest to the telescopist, not 
even his four satellites being visible except with the very best 


part of man’s nature refines the moral perceptions.”” Acting 
upon this idea, I have insisted that all work done by the pupils 
on slate or paper should be arranged in beautiful and system- 
atic forms that the blackboard-work should present a neat and 
attractive appearance, and that the walls of our school-room 
should be hung with pictures. On the subject of school-room 
decorations, Prof. H. H. Fisk, Superintendent of Drawing, in 
an able lecture before our Teachers’ Normal Institute, truth- 


fully said: 


Let the window-sills of the school-room be beautified by 
living plants and blooming flowers, contributing alike to the 


telescopes. Every person, however, who knows anything at 
all of the heavenly bodies should be able to say that they have 
seen all the planets visible to the naked eye. Uranus passes 


the meridian as follows: 
March 5, OR. 40m. morning; Dec. 4° 4+ 
March 15, 11h. 55m. evening; Dec. 4° 15’4- 
March 20, 11h. 14m. evening; Dec. 4° ar 
March 25, 10h. 50m. evening; Dec. 4° 31’ 


Look for him on a line between Regulus and Spica Virginis 
The third-magnitude 


star Beta Leonis is very close to him, being but one degree 


and just about midway between them. 


north. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 


MARCH 21, 1883. A. m. 
a Andromede (Alpheratz) sets ° ° 8 4 evening. 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) sets 18 


B Persei (Algol, variable) sees 0 1 00 morning. 

" Tauri (Aleyone, or Light of Pleiades) sets 11 18 evening. 

4 Aurige (Capella) in meridian . ° 5 12 oy 
Orionis (Rigel)in meridian . - & 18 

a Orionis (Betelguese) in meridian ‘ 5 53 * 


4 Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) in mer. 6 44 - 
@ Canis Minoris (Procyon) in meridian . 7 37 aa 
a Leonis (Regulus) in meridian. - 10 6 * 
@ Virginis (Spica) rises ° 
a Bootis (Areturus) rises 6 57 
4 Scorpionis (Antares) rises ‘ 4 - 0 15 morning. 
a Lyre (Vega) rises ° 9 18 evening. 
a Aquillw (Altair) rises é 1 21 morning. 
Cygni (Deneb) rises . 10 8 evening. 


a@ Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) invisible. 
Penn Yan, Yates Co., N. F., 1883. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The Belgium Photographic Society to hold an 
exhibition in the galleries of the Palais de Beaux Arts, from 
August to October. Works must be sent in before the 15th of 
next July in order to receive proper attention, 

— M. Palmieri, director of the Observatory on Mount Vesu- 
vius, announces that he has discovered, in the lava of that 
voleano, a spectrum line corresponding to that of helium, the 
element whose spectrum has hitherto been found only in the 
sun. 

— The retreat of vegetation from the polar regions is attrib- 
uted by M. M. Rey de Morando to the gradual decrease of the 
diameter of thesun. He thinks that the great center of our 
system was once large enough to send its rays at the same 
time over both poles. 

— One of the largest brains on record is that of an illiterate, 
not very intelligent mulatto, of Columbus, O., who recently 
died at the age of 45 years, and whose case is by Dr. 
Haldeman in the Cincinnati Lancet. His brain weighed 6834 
ounces, or nearly five ounces more than the famous brain of 
Cuvier. The case was lately recorded of a bricklayer who 
could neither read nor write, whose brain weighed 67 ounces. 

— Again the new ship-canal between the Baltic Sea and the 
German Ocean is coming to the front. It will save a journey 
of 600 miles for a vessel making a trip between either of these 
waters, as the circumnavigation of the Peninsula of Jutland 
will be unnecessary. But the possession of this canal will 
necessitate Germany becoming a first-class naval power, with 
all the expense and responsibilities which that involves. In 
all, ae prepceed canal will be only 50 miles, or half the len 
of the Suez Canal, and it will extend from Gluckstadt to Kiel. 

to 
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good health and good morals of the pupils; and let the ugly 
monotonous blackness of the slated board, which is not only 
offensive, but really injurious to the eyes, be enlivened by good 
crayon sketches, be they ever so simple, and by ornmentations 
in bright but harmoniously arranged and judiciously grouped 
colors, Let the sayings of the masters of prose and poetry be 
emblazoned as ‘memory gems,’ and thus kept before the eyes 
and minds of the pupils. Let the children enter airy, well- 
lighted rooms, the walls decorated with tasty, neatly-framed 
and well-distributed pictures or busts, such as are provided by 
the municipality for the ‘Ecoles Primaries’ in Paris, and are 
gradually finding their way into many of the schools of this 
country. Portraits of Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Lin- 
coln, hanging in the parlor, have taught lessons of honor, 
patriotism, and truth to many an earnest child. After read- 
ing some of their noble deeds, which every child admires, has 
not many a boy gone to the picture, studied it with the deepest 
interest, and studied himself, too, with a firm resolve that he 
would try to live up to the example set by these illustrious 
men? In days to come, the features of the martyred Garfield 
will be a glorious illustration of what patience, honesty, in- 
tegrity, iron will, indefatigable industry, love and devotion to 
parents, wife, children, and country, may accomplish,—in a 
word, what virtue implies. Can we not have fit school-room 
ornaments of this class,—ornaments that shall associate us 
with models in the past and daily teach us object-lessons of 
earnestness, patience, and love? 

What can be more appropriate school-room decorations than 
the portraits of the great men and women whose words and 
deeds have elevated the world, and made it nobler and better? 
In Cincinnati, last year, upward of seven hundred dollars 
were expended for portraits and historical pictures for the 
schools. The most of this money was raised by school enter- 
tainments; some of it by subscription and by small collections 
from the pupils. The portraits are all framed in oak, lined 
with ebony, and on each frame is printed in large letters the 
name of the author, I consider this very important, as the 
names themselves are educators, The following is a list of 


the names of those whose portraits were placed in the schools, 


and the cost of each picture, including the frame : 


Lithographs (full length) of Lincoln, Webster, Clay, Wash- 


ington, and Washington parting from his mother; $3.85, 


Lithographs (busts, life-size) of Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 


Holmes, Emerson, Lowell, and Garfield; $2 40. 


Lithographs (cabinet size) of Irving, Prescott, Motley, Haw- 


thorne, Bancroft, Alice and Phoebe Cary, and others; 65 cents. 
Life, or half-life sizes of this latter group could not be obtained. 


Photographs (busts, life-size) of Webster, Tennyson, Long- 


fellow, Holland, Goethe, Schiller, Wagner, Handel, Hayden, 


Mozart, Beethoven; $6.00,— except Webster’s, which was 


$14.00. 


Photographs (half-life) of Humboldt and Bryant; $4 32. 
Chromos from Chandos’s portrait; life-size busts of Shakes- 


peare; $7.00. 


Crayons—life-size busts of Webster, by Miss Christina I. 


Sullivan, teacher of drawing. 


Cincinnati, 1883. F. P. ReEASLEE, 
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BISHOP CLARK ON INCORRECT ENGLISH. 
Though the schoolmaster holds his receptions in almost every 


nook and corner of the land, there is a great deal of incorrect 
talking even among educated people. Bishop Clark gives a 
few specimens of these popular errors of in the form 
of a dialogue between a careless talker and his critical friend: 


3. how long have you deen ‘setting’ 


“T have been ‘ sitting’ here for about an hour watching to 


“It is as good a word as ‘illy.’ But why do you say, ‘It 
kind of seems,’ and ‘I kind of think,’ when you might just as 
well say: It seems’ and ‘I think?“ “ 

* I’ve got ‘sort of’ used to talking in that way.“ 

It is a ve r sort of way. 

„I never hat nobody to ‘learn’ me any better?” 

„Lou mean that you have had nobody to teach vou.“ 

I am getting tired, and think I will ‘lay’ down on the 

1 


grass for a ‘s * 
Lou can Re down, but it would be well for you to lay your 


cloak on the ground for you to lie on.“ hi 

Be’ you going to * stop’ here for long ? 

„I stopped — when I arrived, but shall not stay long. 
Are you going home soon ?“ 

‘ ’ 

„Why not say ‘Tomi. ‘Be you’ and ‘I be’ are very raw 
and disagreeable phrases. 

“All right: 0 K ; but the master always says to the scholars: 
Be you ready to write? ‘Him’ and ‘me’ met at the deacon’s 

1 What did ‘him’ and ‘ you’ do after you got there ? 

“We looked at them things he has just brought from New 


” 
118 Were ‘them,’ things worth looking at?“ 
% Tolerable.’ By the way, the deacon must have ‘ quite a 
fortune.“ 


% What sort of a fortue? Quite large or quite small?“ 

** Quite large, of course.“ 

„Why did you not say so?” 

„My next neighbor has just put up a fence on either side of 
his front yard,“ 

I suppose you wish to say that he has put up a fence on 
both sides.“ 

„Between you and I——”’ 

„Please change that to Between you and me.’ You would 
not say, There is no great difference of opinion ‘ between you 
and he.“ 

„ usually say, Him and me agree pretty well.“ 

“Then you speak very bad English, and you probably say 
‘It is me,’ instead of It is I.“ 

Ok course I do, and so does most of the people I know. 
My boy is just going to school, and as he is a ‘ new’ beginner, 
I suppose he will appear to be rather green.“ 

„Did you ever hear of any beginner who was not new?“ 

„ wish to simply state ——”’ 

„That is, you wish to state ——”’ 

„That our mutual friend ——” 

Please say our common friend. You would not call him a 
‘ reciprocal ’ friend.’’ 

„Why do you interrupt me so often?“ 

„Because you make so many blunders.” 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[Au communications relating to this department should be marked 
„For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EastMAN, Tast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


HIDDEN MINERALS. 
(See prize offer.) P 
„We're going to have a picnic, Mag, at Evan’s Grove te- 
morrow; a delightful time is expected. I am on different 
business now, however. Fearing a storm, I came to see your 
sister Alice, lest I never see her again, she is so soon to cross 


the Atlantic.“ 

0, Alice has already started on her foreign tour. Ma, 
Lin, Edgar, Nettie, and May went with her. They will stop 
at Great Rapids and Stone Creek, then travel a varied route 
through the Old World, then all except Alice will return with 
Uncle Elias. I tend things at home, now. At errors I make 


you will laugh, I know. It is late, so stop all night with me; 
will speak to pa, zealously at work in the garden, and we 
will take tea. Here is the mat I tediously embroidered. Do 
you think the colors blend exactly? The total cost of it. was 
five dollars. O, about the picnic. Unless we can go with 
Allan, I tell you we had better not go. I always expect to find 
a serpent in every shady place in the brook. It even frightens 
me to sail on the pond, since that picnic party that was caught 
in a gale narrowly escaped drowning last week. Butif I stop 
to spin elaborate yarns, we will have but a frugal bite of 
supper.“ Mas. A. S. 


THE EDITOR’S PI. 


Hmoles n Pynf. 


Let us not With in an empty soul! 

and a heart achieving labor Still, 

to be up pursuing For life, any fate 

is mournful then, but numbers 

are dead, and the dcing dream, 

is that things Learn still. And 

for what slumbers not. Tell me 

they seem to wait; 
WorLffgoyeLieall. 

This is a Sacred Song, written by an American author, on 
what the Creator gives to all living creatures, It is a poem of 
nine stanzas; the broken words contain the title and author's 
name only, while the other words of the pi form the first and 
last stanzas. S. E. COLEMAN. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 15. 


ABSENT CONSONANTS.—Facetiously and abstemiously are 
unquestionably peculiar words. 


CHARADE.—Mississippi. 


En1amA.— Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 
and Behea 
all the Eclipses of Feb. 8, N 7 


Prize.—In connection with the puzzle of Hidden Min- 
erals’’ we offer a desirable cabinet mineral specimen as 
a prize for the largest number of names of rocks 
that can be found hidden in the puzzle, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


promotes 81 when th or 


the subject of glaciation, stated, at the recent meeting of the | see these men ‘set’ the pe 

Philadelphia Academy of Science, 1 

the — that of’ seems to me that the work is done rather 
age a considerable portion of the northern ns; Perhaps done 

— and North American Continents, not Of think thet might be.” 
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II., 27d. 9h. 188. 
TRANSITS. 
Satellite I., 4d. 9h. lim. Ingress. 
II., 4d. 9h. 834m. Egress. 
II., IId. 9h. 25m. Ingress, 
* I., 13d. Th. 55m. Egress. 
be I., 20d. 7A. 34m. Ingress. 
III., 20d. 8k. 6m. Egress. 
we I., 20d. 9h. 50m. Egress. 
„IV., 26d. 8h. Tm. — 
„ A., 26d. 8h. Mn. Egress, 
„III., 27d. 9h. 23m. Ingress. 
„ I., Nd. 9h. 32 WW. 
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THE MINT FAMILY (LABIAT2). 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 


The most lasting impressions made upon children seem to 
come, firstly, from the sense of taste, and secondly, from the 
sense of smell. The habit of putting things into the mouth, 
which is instinctive in babyhood, is carried on through child- 
hood, and far into youth, as teachers know to their cost; but, 
perhaps, in view of instinct and long habit, the chewers should 
receive a little more consideration than usual. My first knowl- 
edge of plants came from chewing them, and for a long time 
it was confined pretty closely to those good to eat, to smell of, 
and to use for herb tea. 

The country boy, on his long walks through the woods, 
doesn’t go hungry, but snatches like a goat now at a cat-brier, 
now at a sassafras shrub; then black-birch bark, pine sap; 
spruce gum, checkerberry leaves, sassaparilla roots, Indian 
cucumbers, blossoms of heaths, juicy excrescences of huckle- 
berry bushes, ‘‘ swamp cheeses, spadixes, and roots of sweet 
flag, young shoots of various kinds in spring, berries and nuts 
in autumn,—all in turn come under his insatiable jaw. He 
isn’t the boy to carry home a bunch of ivy leaves in autumn 
because they are pretty. His sense of beauty has lain fallow 
for the want of an appreciative person to arouse it. However, 
he is pretty sure to have his pockets take the oddest shapes 
from the eatables crammed into them; and, if he carries any- 
thing not good to eat, it is something that smells nice. When 
I go over his tracks his habits come over me, and my fellow- 
travelers exclaim, ‘‘ How do you know what is good to eat? 
I reply, ‘‘I learned of the boys when I lived in the country.“ 
The knowledge that comes from seeing plants in their homes, 
handling them, smelling of them, and chewing them, is positive. 
There is a juiciness in such study that wins a boy’s affections 
at once. 

„How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 

When fond recollection presents them to view!“ 

Sage tea, pennyroyal tea, catnip tea, motherwort tea,—these 
were all forced on the attention of us boys; and their impres- 
sions are eternal, largely on account of our highly-cultivated 
sense of taste and our inability to argue them away. Like 
little wanton boys,“ every year we were delighted to gather 
the herbs, always hoping to escape the remedy for colds and 
always failing. At all events, we knew where all the “‘ tonics” 
grew. Hadn’t we picked bunches and bunches to hang up 
under the attic rafters against the seasons of colds and various 
indispositions ? Hadn’t we smelled out, for miles around, every 
spot of peppermint, spearmint, horsemint, lavender, balm, 
marjoram, savory, and thyme? If there was any family on 
intimate terms with ours, it was the mint family. The knowl- 
edge of mints was literally poured into us, and we gracefully 
submitted only when we could not help ourselves. We live to 
gratefully acknowledge the fact that some medicines are not 


powerful. 
(To be continued.) 


WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO, 


THEODORE THOMAS’S CHILDREN'S CHORUS. 


For the past six months Theodore Thomas has been making, 
through the able agency of Mr. William Tomlin, a very inter- 
esting experiment in training children’s voices. About three 
years ago Mr. Thomas published an article in which he com- 
mented severely upon the defects of the present method of 
teaching music in the public schools. He claimed that it 
ruined the children’s voices, straining them and rendering 
them harsh and thin; and that owing to this false method it is 
well nigh impossible to gather a chorus of any size with a good 
quality of tone, even in the large cities, because the voices of 
the singers had been strained in childhood. Since that time 
he and Mr. Tomlin have given a great deal of time and atten- 
tion to the subject, and having finally arrived at certain con- 
clusions with regard to the proper method of training chil- 
dren’s voices it was decided to make the test. Mr. Tomlin, 
therefore, assembled a chorus of two hundred children between 
the ages of nine and thirteen, whose voices were found to be 
fresh and good, and has been teaching them all winter, giving 
two rehearsals a week. ‘ 

Notwithstanding the “ blizzard which struck us that morn- 
ing, I found myself at Central Music Hall to listen to one of 
them; and before going any farther I will state that I was 
amply repaid for my trouble. For the first time in my life I 
listened to children’s voices with unalloyed pleasure. Mr. 
Tomlin cautioned the little folks against screaming and yelling 
on the playground, saying, ‘‘ It will do you no good to come 
here and try to learn to sing if you do not heed what I say; it 
will be a waste of time and money.” 


THE FIRST EXERCISE 
was humming with closed lips (to an easy accompaniment) the 
letter m. The children were next instructed to place the 
tongue on the lower teeth, sounding 6. A harsh grating sound 
was the result, which Mr. Tomlin termed the fighting é. 
Placing the tongue as before, he allowed the breath to escape 
without vocalizing the é; this he termed the polite é. The 
mouth, for producing pure tone, to be in position of an egg on 
end, open wide enough to insert two fingers. The vowel 6 was 
given in the same manner, mouth open round, no corners,— 
open wide enough to insert three fingers. All exercises were 
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rendered with a smile on the face of the children,—no frowns 
permitted. Smiles,“ said the leader, relax the muscles of 
the throat, making them soft and flexible. When a boy, I 
used to take candy to school and hold it between my teeth, 
letting it melt gradually. I was careful not to crunch it.” 
Thus he instructed them. He wished them to give n. Do 
not bite music.“ 

Mr. Tomlin has wonderful control over children. Whirling 
around on the piano-stool, he detects at a glance the slightest 
inattention. While perfectly familiar with them, keeping them 
all in good humor, he never loses his dignity; a joke or anec- 
dote produces smiles, not boisterous laughter, or jeers, as is apt 
to be the case when attempted by a teacher who is a mediocre. 
At the conclusion of the singing, an exeellent breathing exer- 
cise was given by a lady, an assistant teacher. 

Mr. Tomlin next took the advance class, which rendered sev- 
eral songs in a charming manner, though Mr. Tomlin was not 
satisfied with the result,—more work necessary. The mere 
title of some of the songs will give one an idea of the 
sentiment, ‘‘ We are the flowers.“ Who shall be queen of 
the flowers?“ More kindly words are better far.“ In sev- 
eral the children laughed to music, so that they might be 
termed ‘‘laughing-songs.”” Special attention was given to 
pronunciation and articulation of words. 

Some time ago I stated in one of my letters how unsuitable 
most of the music sung in the public schools seemed to me; I 
now feel doubly sure of the fact. To sing well, children must 
be en rapport with what they sing,—sing like little birds be- 
cause they cannot help it. To smile whilst singing Hark 
from the tombs!’’ or some other doleful thing, is impossible. 
A more complicated breathing-exercise, admirably conducted, 
closed the performance. Our teachers would do well to study 
and adopt these breathing-exercises in their schools. 


MR. THEODORE THOMAS 


has been here from New York to investigate the results thus 
far obtained; the rehearsal for that purpose was a strictly pri- 
vate one, and only a very few competent musical critics were 
allowed the privilege of hearing it. Iam indebted to Miss Fay, 
Mr. Thomas’s friend, for my report concerning it. The chil- 
dren had sung only a few bars when it became apparent to 
every one present that the experiment was a success in every 
sense of the word. Instead of the sharp, thin tones ordinarily 
characteristic of children’s choruses, the voices rang out clear, 
round, and soft; there was no straining at the high notes, no 
effort to make a loud tone, but every note was pure and even. 
Mr. Thomas’s pleasure was visible in his face, and the great 
conductor, accustomed only to the mighty waves of trained 
orchestras and festival choruses, listened with wrapt attention 
to the sweet little voices of the children, while they, in turn, 
were equally intent upon him, and upon singing their very best 
to please him. When it was over, he told them he had never 
heard such lovely singing in his life.“ Such a round of ap- 
plause as came from two hundred pairs of little hands must 
have sent a thrill of pleasure to the heart of even such a vet- 
eran ashe. If Mr. Thomas can succeed in making the much- 
needed reform in training children, the country will owe him 
a debt of gratitude greater than it can ever repay. 

The success of the system in this city can best be illustrated 
by the fact that the chorus, which originally contained two 
hundred voices, has now swelled to six hundred, and is in- 
creasing every day. The movement thus happily inaugurated 
in Chicago will, no doubt, spread, and be taken up throughout 
the country till every city and town in the United States can 
boast of its trained chorus of children’s voices, instructed ac- 
cording to these admirable principles. 

Meta WELLEBS. 

P. S.—I should have added that Mr. O. Blackman, Supt. of 
Music in the Public Schools, is making earnest efforts to cor- 
rect the evils pointed out by Mr. Thomas, and is working zeal- 
ously with that end in view. M. W. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The contents of Li t’s, for March, include several articles of 
special interest. Prot. J. D. Butler has an ~ ye exhaustive paper 
on the Portraits of Columbus,” 2 he greater number of the 
pretended likenesses are wholly ficti . The various departments are 
well sustained. 

— Inthe Popular Science Mouthly, for March, Gerrit L. Lansing con- 
siders The Growth and Effect of Railway Consolidation as advan- 
tageous. Dr. Oswald’s “ Queer Phases of Animal Life“ is full of inter- 
est and humor. Mr. R. W. Boodle's thoughtful review of Natural Re- 
Ugion is concluded. Dr. Yeo, a British physiologist, discusses “ Vivi- 
section and Practical Medicine.” 

— The March Atlantic has the third and qoeinting pert of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s dramatic poem, Michael Angelo.“ John ar = gives ao 
interesting account of a trip “In Oarlyle’s Country.” er stories, 
poems, and reviews conclude an admirable number. 

— The March Century has a fron ec portrait of Gambetta, with an 
accompanying article by a writer who was intimately acquainted with 
Gambetta. short biographical sketch of the late Leonard Bacon, 
with portrait, is contributed by his son, Leonard Woolsey Bacon. Mrs. 
Runkle contributes an able plea for the higher ed of women, 
called A New Knock at an Old Door.” 

—The March Harper’s has for a frontispiece an engra from G. H. 

hton’s picture, The B "s Daughter.” 
Chair ” shows that American taste does not follow the dictates of Englis 


ticism, and gives a icture of an old-time Knickerbocker New 
Year's Day. departments are well sustained. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— The current number of EDUCATION is a most admirable number 
full of such instruction and as are most valuable to of 
sound and intelligent educators.—E, R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D., Boston. 


— EDUCATION is doing a grand service for our coun and I hope it 
will be well sustained.—AMos Punnv, Librarian of BT’ Historical So- 


„K. J. 


— What a charm and valuable paper are making THE PUBLIO 
teacher in A, Hayeoon, Atlanta, Ga. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


e Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
— in the editorial columns, or over his re. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.] 


“THE COMET OF 1883.” 


I notice that you have an item in your department of 
** Science and Progress with reference to the alleged discov- 
ery of a new comet. The comet seen by the officer on the 
**City of Savannah is not a new one at all, but simply that 
of last autumn on its journey out into measureless space. It 
was visible in New York with the assistance of a telescope 
until about ten days ago, in the constellation of the Great 
Dog, the region described in the paragraph as “southeast of 
Orion.“ The length of time this comet has been visible is 
almost unprecedented, and several mistakes have been made of 
the same kind as that of the ship’s officer by persons not well 
informed in astronomical matters. 

New York, Feb. 17, 1878. 


— — 


A CORRECTION. 


I wish to correct a statement made in your journal some 
time since in regard to Mr. A. S. Roe, the principal of the 
Worcester High School. It is true, as stated, that he is a most 
successful teacher, and also that he prefers to have his pupils 
know a few authors rather than shake hands merely with 
many; but his literature program for the four years beginning 
with last year should have been put as follows: 


1881-82, Bryant and Irving. 

1882-83, Longfellow—Hawthorne. 

1883-84, Whittier—Holmes. 

1884-85, Lowell—Bayard Taylor (probably). 

Mr. Roe’s pupils are continually collecting interesting bits 
of information about the authors that they read. A piano in 
the school-room makes it possible for certain portions of Long- 
fellow to be enjoyed in a musical way. The walls of the 
school-room are adorned with fine portraits, nicely framed, of 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Bryant, Emerson, Lowell, and 
with Longfellow and Emerson calendars. The principal’s 
room contains a fine library, rich in reference and other books. 

I. A. H. 


H. S. Drayton. 


— 


RECENT PROGRESS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Miss Kate A. Sanborn, professor of English Literature at 
Smith College, has surpassed all her previous literary work in 
her recently-published ‘‘ Round Table Series“ of Literature 
Lessons. The series is made up of twenty-five numbers, printed 
separately in sheets and inclosed in a neat envelope. Each 
sheet is devoted to some one representative author in English 
literature, with minor authors grouped around in Round- 
Robin style, supplemented with suggestions for study, sub- 
jects for essay, and applied readings for each period, brought 
down to date. Miss Sanborn has put a vast deal of patient 
literary drudgery into these novel and labor-saving literature 
lessons. We can heartily recommend the work to all students 
of literature. It is certainly indispensable as a reference-book 
for teachers of this branch of study. We have bound our 
sheets into volumes, and as the pages are only on one side and 
on heavy-weight paper, we have found the work invaluable as 
a reference-book and for recording memoranda from occasional 
readings in literature. 

Prof. M. W. Smith, of the Hughes High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is recognized as one of our ablest teachers of English 
literature. In fact, the stady of this branch as pursued in the 
Cincinnati High Schools is of a very high standard. Mr. 
Smith has embodied his ideas of literature in his recently-pub- 
lished Studies in English Literature, a book of 427 pages. 
This book differs from most on the subject, from the fact that 
it includes selections from only five great classics,—Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton. Running through the 
work, and dove-tailing” together these great authors, is a 
history of English literature from the earliest times to the 
death of Dryden in 1700. From five authors the writer is enabled 
to give generous selections for study, as Chaucer’s Prologue, 
First Book of Faerie Queene, Merchant of Venice, Comus, etc. 
The question of notes is most happily settled by the verbal 
references and “ miscellaneous references,“ which are both 
explanatory, suggestive, and stimulating to the young student. 

Another excellent work just published is Mrs. E. J. Trimble’s 
Hand-Book of English and American Literature, 518 pages. 
The general plan of this book is like most of the manuals pre- 
viously published. The selections are quite full and in admi- 
rable taste, the notices of the authors are carefully prepared, 
while the author's plan of giving a Syllabus“ at the end of 
the different periods is highly praiseworthy. The chapters de- 
voted to American literature add very much to the value of 
the book. All three of these works are notable additions to 
the long list already published on the subject of English lit- 
erature, 

We can indorse what a recent number of the Boston Herald 
said of this work: 

„All the recent manuals of literature have obvious merits, 
but, if one must be chosen from the rest and used as a hand- 
book or guide, Mrs. Trimble’s would certainly rank as one of 
the best. Her judgment of authors is critical, concisely ex- 
pressed, and always sensible, and there is a completeness and 


scholarly character throughout the work which imparts to 
the student a proper sense of the true dignity of literature.’’ 


Providence, R. J., Feb, 1883. A. F. BLAISDELL. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—Washington’s Birthday was observed in an 
appropriate manner in several cities of the United States, and 
in London and Berlin ——The President has nominated Dor- 
man B. Eaton of New York, John M. Gregory of Illinois, and 
Loring D. Thoman of Ohio, to be civil-service reform commis- 
sioners.——The Senate on Saturday passed the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial appropriation bill. The House passed 
the bill to prevent the importation of adulterated or spurious 
tea; also the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill.——Mr. John W 
Foster of Indiana has been appointed minister to Spain.— 
The steamship Glamorgan, of the Warren line of Boston, was 
wrecked in mid-ocean on the 16th inst.; the captain, second 
officer, and five other persons being lost. Forty-four of the 
crew were rescued by the steamer Republic, and arrived in 
New York on Saturday,——The United States steamer Ashue- 
ot has been wrecked on the Asiatic station, and eleven of her 
crew drowued.—— The steamer Morro Castle, of the Clyde 
line, was burned at her pier in Charlestown, S. C., last week, 
the property loss aggregating $200,000. 

Russia.—It is said that the Russian authorities have received 
threats to blow up the Kremlen Palace at Moscow, where the 
Czar is to be crowned. A search has been made, but nothing 
indicating preparations for the destruction of the palace was 
revealed. A close watch is being kept, and the public is not 
allowed to enter the building.—— There is a great sensation at 
Cracow over the arrest of several university students charged 
with socialistic intrigues. 


Great Britain.—Mr. Parnell has assailed the government’s 
Irish policy in vigorous language. An amendment of his to 
the address in reply to the speech from the throne was rejected 
by a vote of 133 to 15. Mr. Gorst’s amendment to the address 
declaring that in view of the confession of the Irish assassins 
no farther concessions should be made to lawless agitation, 
was also rejected by a vote of 259 to 176. 

Belgium.—Important papers are said to have been seized in 
connection with a dynamite explosion in Gaushorten. It is 
expected that the discoveries will lead to the arrest of Louise 
Michel and several of her colleagues. 


Spain. — Disclosures by 136 socialists arrested at Andalusia 
have led to a thorough investigation of socialistic conspiracies. 
Numerous arrests are made daily. 

France.—The Chamber of Deputies has passed a vote of 
confidence in the new ministry by 275 majority. 

Sweden.—The village of Hillestad has been almost entirely 
destroyed by fire. 


Caxprparxs for certificates of qualification to teach 
in the public schools of Boston will be examined April 
2, 3, and 4. Those who intend to be candidates should 
send at once for a circular to Phineas Bates, Jr., Sec. 
School Committee, Mason street, Boston, Mass. 


—— 


Tue American Institute, at the annual meeting at the 
White Mountains, in July, is to be addressed by Presi- 
dent Julius H. Seelye, of Amherst College, and by 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore; the former is to discuss the 
subject of Moral Instruction in the Schools, This topic 
is to be made prominent at the meeting. 


Ir somewhat reconciles us to the too frequent inroads 
of Cupid into the school- room when we see how 
the new society of the Northwest and the Pacific coast 
is being enriched by the transfer of the superior school- 
mistress to the sovereignty of a new home. More than 
one great man is glad to confess that the secret of his 
success is his union to one of those skilled experts in 
the training of human nature. Any one of our vener- 
able Yankee schoolmasters, like our Brother Orcutt of 
the Teachers’ Bureau, could journey in his “ One-horse 
shay” from Boston to Oregon, “putting up,” every 
night, with some member of the fair fraternity, and, 
every week greeting a graduate who passed through the 
school-house door on the way to her final success. A 
good schoolmistress is a treasure to the children, but 
she is also a mighty “ good thing in a family.” 


Tux ecclesiastical opposition to the public-school sys- 


tem, in the Northwest, is not confined to the Catholic 


clergy, but includes a certain class of the churches of 
the Northern European immigrants, and is influential 
in the high ecclesiastical regions of every denomination. 
A temperate statement of the American idea of the 
public support of the unsectarian, free school by our 
Associate Editor, in his recent address before the Min- 
nesota teachers, at St. Paul, brought down a certain ex- 
citable father, John Shanley, in an avalanche of min- 


o gled argument, exasperation, and what, in a layman, 


would pass for a pretty poor sample of blackguardism. 
The assault was met by the leading journal of the local- 
ity in a manner so convincing and decisive that we 
fancy the next champion brought forth in defence of 
the subsidized parochial school will be a gun of another 
calibre. 


One of the most imminent dangers of our school sys- 
tem in new States and in localities where the experi- 
ment is new, is the capture of the public-school machine 
by the politicians. The bad example set by Boston at 
the last election will do more damage everywhere in 
the country to the public school than the reforms of a 
State House full of reforming Governors can accomplish 
good in a generation. It is simply disgusting, in so 
many of our great towns to see the educational affairs 
of the whole people in the clutch of the politicians of 
one party ; often of the lower class of “ workers ” in the 
ward caucus. That the schools are not irreparably 
damaged by this folly is simply for the reason that the 
State survives so many foolish and wicked “ statesmen,” 
that the decent people come in at critical points and 
compel their unworthy servants to keep their dirty 
hands off the vitals of the precious interest in the 
State. But how much better if good men and women 
could be elected, by common consent, fairly represent- 
ing the public, and competent to do a fair thing with- 
out being “ enticed ” with a pitchfork ! 


We are glad to note the continued interest in the 
Woman's Art Association in the city of New Orleans. 
It is the beginning of a movement of incalculable im- 
portance to every city of the South; especially the new 
cities that are beginning to receive crowds of young 
people in search of occupation. If these associations 
will take hold of industrial drawing and design with a 
vigorous hand, and aid in training women for the nu- 
merous branches of ornamental manufacture by which 
thousands of girls in our Northern cities obtain an hon- 
orable subsistence, they may arrest the fearful oncoming 
tide of female dependence and depravity which is sure 
to gather in a great pestilent slough at the bottom of 
every large city, unless prevented by the thorough in- 
dustrial training we refer to. And the work must be 
taken up for both races; for a black bayou is as danger- 
ous as a white canebrake. Now is the time, before 
these cities of the South have outgrown the capacity of 
being handled by their better classes, to inaugurate this 
type of industrial training ;—not by tinkering the com- 
mon schools beyond their power to be used for training 
and industries, but by such movements as we suppose 
this in New Orleans to be. 


Oxx of the perils, just now, in our school affairs is 


training may be lashed into a brainless craze for mak- 
ing children at once a wage-earning class, and a sense- 
less attempt to change the public school into something 
that can only be a sham school and a sham workshop 
enacting the drama of the Kilkenny cats under the 
same roof. We have less patience every day with the 
increasing class who go about the country proclaiming 
the inefficiency, laziness, and conceit of the rising gen- 
eration. We have heard that howl ever since our great- 
grandfather used to snarl, by the hour, over the degen- 
eracy of the coming race. There is no doubt that the 
new conditions, especially of graded-school life in cities, 
demand a reconstruction of methods, and an eye to the 
future of great masses of children whose school years 
must be short and crowded with hinderances. But the 
notion that the young people now on the ground are a 
failure is a mischievous humbug. Our schools of all 
sorts can be greatly improved in the line of preparing 
Young America for effective citizenship. But there 
never yet was so powerful an educational machine in 
this world as our American school life; and the way to 
improve it is not to rush into print or public speech in 
false and exasperating abuse of the children and their 


teachers. 


A RECENT visit to the Storer School for colored pu- 
pils, at Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia, was a pleasant 
introduction to a very useful institution, and an audi- 
ence of wide-awake young people gathered in from half- 
a-dozen adjacent States. The seminary crowns the hill 
portion of the old town, with a magnificent outlook up 
the valleys of the Potomac and Shenandoah, fronting 
the London and Maryland Heights, renowned in the 
history of the great Civil War. The three spacious res- 
idences built for the offices of the old United States 
Armory are now a part of the group of handsome build- 
ings which occupy a broad campus, while a farm of more 
than a hundred acres can be seen on a neighboring slope. 
The school is of the same character as the class gener- 
aily called “colleges,” for the colored folk through the 
South; t. e., a school of all work, ranging from primary 
instruction up to an outfit for northern colleges, with 
arrangements for normal and theological instruction. 
It is under the patronage of the Freewill Baptist Church, 
and has been largely assisted by gentlemen from the 
State of Maine. Its president, Mr. Brackett, with wife 
and sister, are from Massachusetts. A larger number of 
colored assistants are employed than is usual in schools 
of this sort. From our observation of an admirable col- 
ored public school in the neighboring town of Frederick, 
taught by two of its graduates; Mr. and Mrs. Washing- 
ton, we infer the thoroughness of the course of instruc- 
tion at Storer. Harper's Ferry, as a town, seems to be 
“ waiting for something to turn up,” and, with its un- 
rivaled opportunity as a great manufacturing power, we 
fancy its present decadence is only a fit of sleepiness, to 
be followed by a jump out of bed and a long spell of 
tremendous wide-awakeness, which may begin any day. 


THE CENSUS AS AN EDUCATOR. 


Census statistics are usually regarded as rather dry 
reading, but Dr. Harris, by the alchemy of his philoso- 
phy, gets a world of inspiration out of the fact that as 4 
people we number 50,000,000 or more: 


From our own point of view as educators, nearly every 
item in the census has a significance as acting or — A on 
the people as an educational influence. Let us look for one 
moment at the most general item, that of the aggregate popu- 
lation of the country,—50,000,000 or more. Ten years previous 
it had been less than 40,000,000, and twenty years previous it 
had been about 30,000,000. We all know that there is a subtle 
and unobserved educational influence proceeding from the 
consciousness of nationality. To belong to a weak and de- 
spised nation is to submit to a perpetual training in humility 
and loss of self-respect. A t blight settles down on the 
character of the individual like a foul mephitic vapor, and pre- 
vents healthy growth. It was great to be a Roman citizen in 
the times of the Cwsars. It meant that the individual walked 
about clothed with an invisible 2822 of protection. The 
might of the greatest nation, the conqueror of the world, 
shielded its humblest citizen. In modern times what a well- 
spring of character to the man is the consciousness that he is 
an Englishman. Eight hundred years of victorious national 
growth strengthen the backbone of each Briton. To belong to 
a nation whose flag is saluted by a perpetual morning sun 


around the world is an education in sel -respect, manliness, 
honor, virtue, and productive activity hardly tu be appreciated. 
Up to 1860 the United States had not reached the standard of 
& first-class power among nations. Each of the five great 
powers in Europe was larger. Our civil war came just then, 


that the healthy interest in à true notion of industrial 


and it seemed to all Europe, to our friends as well as our foes, 
that our doom had come, and that no constitution like ours 
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could survive civil war. Before we had come to be respected 
for our national might, we were to be divided and rendered 
less formidable than ever. When in 1870 we reached 38,000,- 
000 of people, after emerging from a decade, one-half of which 
was occupied with destructive civil war, burdened with an 
enormous debt, and still more by the uncertainty of the prob- 
lem of reconstruction, our aspect was still too problematical to 
receive for us a recognition among the statesmen and histo- 


rians in Europe. 


SCHOOL-BOARD REFORM IN CLEVELAND. 


The Cleveland Leader of Feb. 16 contains a very in- 
teresting report of a meeting of some of the most intel- 
ligent and influential citizens of Cleveland, on the pre- 
vious day, for the discussion of the present constitution 
of the Cleveland Board of Education, and the general 
question of the best method of school-board elections. 
It is impossible to reprint in full this account of so 
significant a movement in the interests of school-board 
reform, but we must make place for the following brief 


abstract of the remarks of Gen. M. D. Leggett, which 


seem to us full of wise suggestions: 


„ have no wish,“ said General Leggett, “to criticise the 
present Board of Education, nor have I any personal feeling 
against any members of that Board. I have the kindliest feel- 
ings toward all those members, and toward the present Supt. 
of Instruction. With me this is simply a question as to what 
is the best interest of the city. My experience has been that 
small boards are more efficient than largeones. In large cities 
a superintendent of education has been found necessary, and 
he is selected because he is an expert and knows more about 
education than we do, If he does not we do not want him. 
His views and plans should be understood by all the members 
of the board. In a large board his experience is almost neu- 
tralized, because he cannot explain his methods and show the 
reasons for them to every member. In managing a railroad 
or a bank the board of directors is small, and the members 
have constant consultation with the executive officer of the 
institution concerning matters on which they are to take ac- 
tion. How much better it would be if our Board of Education 
were thus constituted and conducted! How would a railroad 
be managed by a board of fifteen or twenty directors? If 
there were five or six school directors, and they could sit around 
this table with the superintendent, discussing plans and ideas 
in a conversational way, how much more real light they would 
get, and how much easier it would be for them to agree! One 
member would yield this point and another that. But in the 
board, as organized, there is an everlasting tendency to speech- 
making. When a man makes a speech in an assembly, that 
fixes him; he rarely, if ever, changes his views under argument 
from others. Heis committed.“ Several large towns have 
boards of education of six members,—for instance, Zanesville, 
O. The schools there are wisely managed. We have a com- 
mittee on course of study, and I have known that committee 
to make out its course without any consultation with the su- 
perintendent of instruction. In a large board there can be no 
general affinity between the members and the superintendent. 
If there is with a few, if three or four wise members confer 
with the superintendent, the others become jealous. The 
selection of members from certain localities is the worst way 
to get the best men. I do not say that you may not get good 
men, but in ward meetings the simple question of fitness is apt 
to be forgotten for other considerations. If the members were 
nominated at a general convention, and elected by the entire 
city, it is likely that fit men would be chosen. Members are 
nominated because they are political workers, and because 
they will look out for the interests of their wards. If $10,000 
are spent in one ward, every member wants the same expend- 
iture in his ward. Our district lines are drawn without refer- 
ence to ward lines. With no ward lines in the districts, there 
is no reason for ward lines in the election.“ 


We do not ourselves feel that a board of five or six 
directors would be large enough for proper attention to 
all the varied school affairs of the larger cities, but it is 
a question whether General Leggett is not right at least in 
believing that a considerable reduction in the number of 
members of our boards would bring a considerable increase 
in the board’s efficiency. The point, however, which seems 
to us of most account in General Leggett’s remarks, is 
that concerning the folly of the maintenance of ward 
lines in the selection of members of the school boards. 
It the members were nominated at a general conven- 
tion, and elected by the entire city, says General Leg- 
gett, it is much more likely that fit men would be 
chosen. We are sure that this is a glance in the right 
direction; and we hope to see more of our influential 
men willing to learn the lesson which the great English 
towns are so thoroughly teaching. “The very best 
available men should be put upon the school board,” 
said Mr. Perkins, who followed General Legget in the 
Cleveland meeting, “even if they all live in one 
locality,” 

Some things were said in this meeting in favor of 
appointed boards, the appointment to lie with the 


mayor and common council, or with the probate and 
common pleas judges; but the general sense of the 
meeting was strongly, and on the whole we think wisely, 
opposed to this. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SUPERINTENDENTS AT WASHINGTON. 


Every national meeting of school-men and women opens 
with an ominous absence of numbers, and a failure to report 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE PREMIUM. 


SIXTY DOLLARS FOR PRIZE ESSAY. 
A Premium of Sixty Dollars, arising from The Bicknell 


Fund of One Thousand Dollars, will be given to the writer of 
the best essay (if worthy) on the topic,— 


The Application of the Principles of Psychology to the 


Work of Teaching. 
CONDITIONS. 
(1) The Essay need not exceed 5,000 words. 
(2) It should be written legibly on one side of sheets of essay 


for duty, among the eminent names announced. At the open- | OF sermon paper. 


ing meeting of the Superintendents’ Convention of Feb. 20, 


(8) It should be sent to the Secretary of the Committee on 


a crowd of working-teachers was called by Superintendent or before May 15th, 1883. 


Wilson to hear and see Professor Bickmore’s display of the 


(4) The Essay receiving the prize becomes the property of 


contents of the New York Central Park Museum by the stere- the American Institute of Instruction, and may be read at the 
opticon with a brief description. Our impression is that, while | annual meeting. 


for physical geography and other purposes this may be a valu- 


(5) MSS. should be signed with a fictitious name, and should 


able method of school-illustration, nothing can supersede the | be accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the real and 
presence of the actual object,—if possible, the living object, — fictitious name of the writer, P. O. address, etc., with an in- 


in the work of elementary science. 
were seen in the front seats, although at no time was there in 
session a latge body of bona fide superintendents from abroad. 

But no man or woman comes five hundred or a thousand 
miles to attend a Teachers’ Convention without a motive; and 
it was soon apparent that the phalanx of fifty or more good 
people who came up on Wednesday morning, to listen to the 
modest inaugural of President Calkins, and the address of 
Dr. Harris on The Lessons of the Census, represented a 
force that no count of heads could estimate. The papers on 
Industrial Experiments in the Dwight School, Boston, and the 
Leland work in Philadelphia, confirmed all who heard in what 
nobody doubts,—that there can be found in every large school. 
house a small class of boys and girls who have a natural apti- 
tude for mechanical labor, and such a fondness for it that they 


A few well-known faces | Closure of postage-stamps for return of MSS. if not accepted. 


Tuomas B. STOCKWELL, 
D. B. Hagar, 
Tuomas W. BICKNELL, Sec’y, 


16 Hawley street, Boston. 


DRIFT. 
— A strong testimonial to the value of the written method 


of teaching spelling is afforded by the experience of the asylums 
for the deaf and dumb. Here, of course, spelling must be 
taught exclusively by appeal to the sense of sight; and we are 
informed that the spelling by these pupils is remarkably cor. 
rect. 
apparently extravagant statement, that a child who never sees 


Colonel Parker might find here a conformation of his 


will make extra effort to save time from ordinary school-work 
to gain the opportunity to get instruction init. That there 4 — 


should be some organized opportunity for this class of youth | 
to receive instruction in elementary hand work,—even in trades, 


— A Mrs. Young, of Fall River, Mass., commemorates her 


if need be, at public expense,—all thinking school-men believe. 
But between such experiments as this and the reconstruction 


of our whole school system, to compel all children to take a 
double-headed style of training, is a gulf which not even the 


enthusiasm of these experts has yet bridged. The talk of Drs. 


Harris and Waite on the Census was highly appreciated, 
and deserved a greater listening in numbers, although it could 


not have received more appreciative hearing than was given 
by the chosen few. 

An unfortunate arrangement, which sent the convention to 
another part of the city for the evening meeting, had some- 
thing to do with the moderate audience which greeted Dr. 
Haygood, president of Emory College, Georgia, whose admira- 
ble address on National Aid for Education“ should be placed 
in the hands of every public man and journalist in the Union. 
After an hour’s listening to such a lucid, forcible, exhaustive, 


son by a munificent gift of $500,000 for a new public high- 
school building, besides additional funds to furnish apparatus 
for instruction in science and mechanics, and $50,000 as an 
endowment for teaching of this sort. In this way the wind is 
being taken out of the sails of the persistent opponents of 
secondary education at the expense of the State. No sooner 
do the specious arguments against the people’s college,—the 
free high school,—begin to tell in a community, than some 
wise and benevolent rich man or woman solves the question 


by shouldering the first great outlay for building, confident 
that the people can always be trusted to sustain what has been 
so nobly begun. 


Hon. Paul Ansel Chadbourne, D.D., LL.D., president of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, died at the residence of 
Mr. A. Schenk, No. 126° Fifth avenue, New York, at noon 
Friday. He went to New York on the 12th inst. for the pur- 


and pathetic statement as this, our impatience at such trifling 
with a great theme as the leader in the New York Tribune of 
the previous day on the same topic, could not be restrained. 
The forcible legal argument of Judge Lawrence on the consti- 
tutional power of the Nation to educate, and the presentation 


of the Southern views of the old-school statesmanship by Dr. 


Pickett of Kentucky, left this meeting a well-rounded success. 

On Thursday morning the convention reached its top wave 
of attendance, and perhaps of interest, in the admirable ad- 
dresses of Gov. Armstrong and Miss Fletcher on the education 


of the Indian, A stirring and valuable symposium, in which 
several of the most interesting and successful school-men in 


attendance told their experience on supervision and similar 


topics, closed the public exercises of the occasion. Considered 
as the consultation,—private and public,—of a select body of 
able and earnest men and women, the convention was a grati- 
fying success. The choice of a large and influential committee 
to push the matter of national aid revealed the growing interest 
in this, the most vital question at present before the Congress 
of the United States. 

But the question comes up,—Can nothing more be done to 
make this yearly gathering of superintendents at Washington 
the imposing and influential reality it ought to be, powerful in 
the number and character of the people who attend, and the 
chief attraction of the week to the crowd of good folk that are 
always waiting for a new object of interest in Washington ? 
Doubtless there are difficulties in the way of getting the peo- 
ple together from abroad, and gathering a great audience, in 
the pitiful lack of accommodation for public meetings in the 
Capitol City. But we believe that thorough organization in 
the States and vigorous codperation in the city can do this, 
and bring together, to meet the next Congress, a body of edu- 


cators ihat will command the respect of statesmen, and greatly/ 


reinforce the educational officers of Washington. But the 
work must begin early, be handled with energy; and the faith- 
ful few who, at the last moment this year, were called to 
shoulder the burden, must have time to prepare the ground 
and gather the audience, or this meeting, like the National 
Convention, will be a parlor full of old and new friends, or 
become an annex to some local association of another sort. 
We believe the result worth the pains, and trust that next 


year the Superintendents’ Convention at the political metrop- 
olis will be the most important 28 of school officers of 
the year, and its doings a voice that shall be heard under the 


big dome of the Capitol with echoes all round the land. 
Tue Associate Epiro 


R. 


pore of attending the funeral of the late ex- Gov. Morgan, and 
while on the train was seized with severe cramps, which made 


it necessary for him to be conveyed to the house of his friend, 
Mr. Schenk. His illness was caused by the passage of a stone 
from the left kidney, resulting in peritonitis. The illness be- 
came so serious that his family was sent for, and Mrs. Chad- 
bourne was with him at the time of his death. His strong 
vitality enabled him to combat the disease strongly, and sev- 
eral times during his sickness the symptoms assumed an 
encouraging aspect, but on Wednesday night there was an 
unfavorable turn, and Drs. Woodbridge, Bouchard, and Flint, 
after a consultation upon his case, abandoned all hope. On 
Thursday morning he was able to dictate a telegram to Dr. 
Mark Hopkins, of Williamstown, requesting his immediate 
presence, but when Dr. Hopkins arrived in the evening he 
found his friend in a state of unconsciousness, He remained 
unconscious from that time until his death. 

The life and educational labors of President Chadbourne are 
full of lessons of great value, and in a subsequent issue of 
Tue JOUBNAL we shall hope to give an extended biographical 
sketch of his work. 


PERSONALS. 


— Mr. W. R. Balch, of Philadelphia, is soon to become the 
editor of the International Review. 
— The doctors say that Gould’s great secretiveness is one 
cause of his present physical breakdown. They say that in 
great business enterprises the man who talks over his affairs 
lightens his burden, and that he who keeps everything to him- 
self doubles the load on his mind. 
— Miss Abigail Dodge (Gail Hamilton) has been offered by 
Gov. Butler the position of trustee of the State Workhouse at 
Bridgewater, in place of Mrs. James T. Fields, resigned. 
— It is believed in Canadian official circles that the Prince 
of Wales will reach Montreal next year in March, and stay 
in America until after the Science Assoc. need in 1884, 
making a journey through the United States and the far North- 
west. 
— As some of our readers may like to know the full name 
and the titles of Kalakaua, we may state that he was offi- 
cially announced at the coronation as David Laamea Kamana- 
kapuu Mahinuani Nalsiachuokalani Luminfuni Kalakaua. 

— Luther Roby, the oldest printer and publisher in New 
Hampshire, died in Concord, Feb. 22, aged 83. 
— Rev. Alexander McLeod, a well-known Con 
clergyman, died, Feb. 21, at Topsfield, at the age of 70. 
— Miss N. H. Perkins, daughter of Prof. R. L. Perkins of 
Boston, has been appointed teacher of vocal and instrumental 
music at Wood Coll., Ontario, Canada. 
— Mrs. Lucia Gilbert Runkle has an article in the March 


on the higher education of women. It is called A 
Now at an Old Door.“ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OLrver CROMWELL: The Man and his Mission. By J. Alla- 
noon Picton. With steel portrait. New York: Cassell, 


Petter, Galpin & Co. Price, $2.50. 

The story of Cromwell’s life increases in interest, and his 
place in English History becomes more prominent, as time 
élapses. Light is thrown on many issues of contemporary 
politics by a careful study of his acts, and in many respects his 
opinions have special interest in their relation to questions 
agitating the minds of the ruling classes of to-day. While the 
author of this work makes no pretensions to originality 
of research, he gives many facts unknown to Mr. Carlyle when 
he wrote his great work on Cromwell. His whole career is 
outlined in the well-written narrative of Mr. Picton. His 
ancestry and historic heritage, his childhood, youth, and early 
manhood, are concisely presented. Every phase of his remark- 
able public career,—as a local patriot; in the Long Parliament; 
his heroic efforts to consolidate the Eastern counties against 
the arrogance of the royal prerogative; the struggle at Marston 
Moor and during the period of the Civil War, and his conduct 
as Lord Protector, are all described with clearness, showing 
how grandly he waged war against the bigotry and intolerance 
of his times. This book is a very valuable contribution to the 
history of the Cromwellian period, and is a beautifully printed 
octavo of 516 pages, with a complete index. 


Tue SurneEron’s Stories; Times of Gustaf Adolf. By Z.Tope- 
Uus. Translated from the original Swedish. Chicago: Jan- 
sen, McClurg & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is the initial volume of a series of Swedish Historical 
Romances in Six Cycles, each cycle in one volume. This trans- 
lation introduces, for the first time, we believe, in English, the 
romance of the Walter Scott“ of Sweden. Topelius’s works 
have an extraordinary currency in his own and others of the 
Scandinavian countries, and they are profoundly esteemed. 
The Surgeon’s Stories form along chain of connected narra- 
tive, each independent and complete in itself, in which the 
author has interwoven history and romance most agreeably. 
The greatest personages figure in these tales, and historic ma- 
terial is treated in a masterly manner. This novel deals with 
that great soldier and statesman, ‘‘ the Lion of the North,“ 
whose victorious arms did so much to settle the Reformation 
of Luther and the civil and religious polity which grew out of 
it on a permanent basis. The Story of the Thirty Years’ War 
is a fascinating chapter in history, and Topelius writes of it 
with great imaginative power and charm of style, while he pre- 
serves essentially all the historical facts. Among the powerful 
figures which move through its pages are Oxenstiern, Torsten- 
son, Bernard of Weimar, Horn, Tilly, and Wallenstein. The 
reader may be assured of a rich treat in this book, and will 
look eagerly for its successors. 


Tue CLARENDON Dictionary. By William Hand Browne, 
Associate of Johns Hopkins University. The Pronunciation 
S. S. Haldeman, LL.D., late Professor of Comparative 
Philology in the University of Pennsylvania. New York: 
University Pablishing Company. Price, 45 cents. 


No more convenient or concise handbook of the English 
language, in orthography, pronunciation, and definitions, was 
ever made for school, home, or business use. The styles of 
type are strikingly clear and distinct, and the illustrations 
numerous and useful. This dictionary combines accuracy 
with clearness and conciseness, and includes in a small com- 
pass the essentials for a handy-book of constant reference. It 
has a valuable supplement of additional words, a pronouncing 
list of geographical and Scripture names, French, Italian, and 
Latin phrases in common use, and the abbreviations used in 
writing and printing. It is a model dictionary for all ordinary 
purposes of use in school and in business-life. 


CHosEn VFisELs. By Parthene B. Chamberlain, author of 
What Abirit Fred, The Mistress of the House, A Rare Piece 
of Work, etc. New York: Thomas Y.Crowell&Co. $1.25. 


This book is distinctly religious in its purposes, and the first 
portion of it is devoted to a diary full of beautiful passages of 
sentiment a: d description, and is entitled Just from Elim.”’ 
The second p art of the volume is devoted to a narrative entitled 
Through tle Amorites, the Ammonites, and the Midianites.” 
It shows he the Lord prepares his chosen vessels”’ to do 
his work in all lands and in the midst of all influences. The 
young and the old will find refreshment in the noble teachings 
that underl:s all the pages of this high-toned book. It will 
foster Christ:an principle, and encourage those who read it to 
Err in the service of the Great 


Tux INreRvEDIATE TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By 
F. H. Bowman, D. Se., F. R. A. S., F.L.S. Illustrated. 
York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin 2 Co. ye 


This admirably written book is designed to oceupy an imme- 
diate positi»n between the elementary class-books used at 
colleges auc, universities on physical science. It clearly ex- 
plains the 1+ ding facts of science and the methods used in 
scientific ros arch, without the aid of mathematical formule. 
It reviews tl:e present condition of physical science, and brings 
into promin: nee the principles which underlie the general in- 
terpretation of phenomena and the laws which govern them. 
It is happily adapted for class use in schools, where the text 
can be suppi smented by oral instruction by the teacher. It is 
based upon ‘he idea that observation and experiment are the 
foundations upon which a knowledge of nature and its laws 
must rest. he arrangement of the book is excellent, and it is 
divided into six parts. Part I. includes the methods of investi- 
gation, gene al properties of matter, and lawsof motion. Part 


II. treats of universal gravitation, including a sketch of the 
present condition of astronomical knowledge. Part III. treats 
of conditions of matter, and of matter in relation to force. 
Part IV. discusses the conditions of force, and of force in rela- 
tion to matter. Part V. treats of molecular physics, including 
chemical physics as a special branch; and Part VI. treats of 
the conservation of energy. The index is valuable. It serves 
both as an index and glossary. The meaning of the technical 


terms are given. 

Tun Cotone.’s DavenTeR ; or, Winning his 3s. B 
Capt. Charles King, U. S. A. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 

This is an American novel, and is a story of intense interest. 
This clever romance presents the reader with a vivid picture 
of garrison life, and is fall of stirring incidents of warfare with 
the Indians. The héfoine, the colonel’s daughter, the colonel 
and his wife, the hero Truscott, the brave Captain Tanner, 
and other characters, are well conceived. The scenes are 
varied by well-written accounts of expeditions and fights with 
the Apaches. It is fresh and bright, and readable from the 


beginning to the end. 


Tue GREATER Poems or VireiL. Vol. I. Con the 
Pastoral Poems and Six Books of the Aneid. Edited by J. 
B. Greenough. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 12mo; cloth; 
467 pp. Price, by mail, $1.55; introduction, $1.12; ex- 
change, 75 cents. 

This excellent edition of Virgil shows the skill and large 
ability of Prof. Greenough. It contains a life of the poet, in- 
troductions, a synopsis preceding each book, and an index of 
plants; also 123 illustrations from ancient objects of art. It is 
wisely annotated for school and college use, and appended is 
a very full vocabulary, which furnishes valuable information 
in regard to the history and uses of the Latin words, and 
suggests a suitable English expression for passages. A critical 
examination of the notes and numerous illustrations convinces 
us that they add greatly to the value of the work for the use 
of students. The print is excellent, and the binding sub- 
stantial and neat. Teachers and students of Latin poetry will 
find it an edition of Virgil that is trustworthy in every essen- 
tial particular. We are glad to announce that Vol. II. is in 
preparation and will contain the last six books of the Aineid 
and the Georgics. 


THe MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. In three parts. Part I.: 
Non-metallic Materials: Stone, Timber, Fuels, Lubricants, 
etc. By Robert H. Thurston, A.M., C.E., professor of En, 

eering, Stevens Institute of Technology, etc. New York- 
ohn Wiley & Sons. 1 vol. 8vo, cl.; price, $3.50. 


For the civil engineer, and for all students of engineering, 
this work of Professor Thurston’s is of the highest value. It 
contains a complete summary of the most important charac- 
teristics of stones and cements; of timber of all kinds used in 
construction, of the strength of timber and its special 
adaptations, and the most approved means of preserva- 
tion; of fuels used in engineering and metallurgy; of lubri- 
cants used to prevent friction,—kinds, qualities, and means of 
testing them; of leather, belting, paper, rubber, cordage, and 
other materials used in construction. In the appendix are 
valuable tables for the conversion of metric into British or 
United States measures, and vice versa ; the C. G. S.“ Sys- 
tem of Units, by Prof. Everett ; also tables for reducing other 
measures to C. G. S.“ measures; and a table of four-figure 
logarithms from the British Hand-book for Field Service. 
This book is admirably printed and substantially bound. 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. By George Raw- 
liison, M. A., author of The Origin of Nations. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


No man on either continent is so certain of an audience 
when he writes of ancient history as this Oxford professor, 
who has, on several previous occasions, had as his auditors all 
the scholars in history in both lands; and few subjects are as 
sure to be welcome to this studious age as that which blends 
history and religion, since it is a recognized fact that most of 
the ancient nations reveal their historic characteristics to best 
advantage in their religioussystems. This work by Rawlinson 
is authoritative, fresh, and juicy. It is brief, and yet is so 
carefully selected in the matter treated, so choice in its phras- 
ing, 80 expressive in its style, that it holds the attention through 
every page, and enlightens the reader, whether amateur or 
professional. It treats with special skill of the religions of 
Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, Persia, India, Phoenicia, Etru- 
ria, Greece, and Rome. It is, withal, well illustrated, 


Homespun Srorigs. By Ascott R. 
Appleton & Co. y Hope. New York: D. 


This is an admirable book of stories for boys. They are an 
English series of twelve experiences of school-life, of sea-life, 
of life in the wilderness, and other strange adventures. They 
are natural and life-like, full of variety, and of a style to delight 
young readers. 


THe MAGAZINE or ART,—March, 1883. Illustrated. New 
York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. Price, year! beer! 
tion, $3.50; single —— cents. 


The contents of this favorite, popular Magazine of Art are: 
Prince Edward VI. and his Whipping Boy,“ from the paint- 
ing by W. S. Stacey, — frontispiece; “‘ Horses and Dogs,“ by 
A. E. Tonens, with portrait of Charles Lutyens and two en- 
gravings; An American Palace,“ residence of Wm. H. Van- 
derbilt, by S. G. W. Benjamin, with six engravings; For Auld 
Lang Syne,“ from the picture by Ed. Schulz-Briesen; “ Greek 
Myths in Greek Art: III., Demeter,“ by J. E. Harrison, with 
eight engravings; “‘The Interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral,“ 


past, present, and future, by Basil Champneys, with five en- 


gravings; My Model, from the picture by Raimundo Ma- 
drazo; The Special Artist,” by Harry V. Barnett, with six 
engravings ; ‘ Current Art,“ with five engravings ; The 
Chronicle of Art,“ and American Art Notes.” This is an 
unusually good number, and one which educators should enjoy. 


AmERICAN Humorists. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, author 
of Music and Morals, Thoughts for the Times, Current Coin, 
Arrows in the Air, etc. 192 pp., 12mo, paper. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. Price, 15 cents. 

This is No. 82 of the “Standard Library,” and the third 


y volume of the 1883 series. Mr. Haweis presents in excellent 


style the wit and wisdom of Washington Irving, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Artemas Ward, Mark 
Twain, and Bret Harte. No one in England has better qual- 
ifications to write a book on American humorists, Every page 
of the volume will be read with intense interest and delight. 


caL Coox-Boox. By Mrs. E. A. M. 

This compilation of recipes is made by one who had the 
opportunity to inspect German and French kitchens, and has 
selected such as may be added to the American home-tried and 
reliable recipes, and thereby contribute to the furnishing of a 
good table at a moderate expense, She has given recipes for 
preparing soup, fish, meat, sauces, vegetables, salads, pickles, 
desserts, omelettes and eggs, bread and yeast, breakfast and 
tea cakes, foods for the nursery and sick room, hints and helps 
in the general management of the household, and has appended 
full bills of fare for different meals. A full index makes the 


book convenient for use. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
— Shandon Bells, by William Black, will be published in a 
few days by Harper & Brothers, New York, in their“ Franklin 


uare Library,”’ and in their Library Edition of Mr. Black's 
— In both forms the book will be very handsomely illus- 


trated. 

— Julian Hawthorne’s English novel, Dust, is announced 
by Fords, Howard & Hulbert for an early day in February. 

— Books, and How to Use Them, is the title of a little man- 
ual intended chiefly for the practical guidance of students and 
readers, as to books in general, and also more particularly as 


to the best way of ut@ing the public library. It is by Mr. 
yke. blished by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
ew York. 


— Messrs. Putnam will hereafter act as publishing agents 
for the Johns Hopkins University Studies, in Historica! 
and Political Science, the first issues in which are an Introduc- 
tion to American Institutional History, by E. A. Freeman; 
The Germanic Origin of New-England Towns, by H. B. Adams; 
Local Government in Illinois and in Pennsylvania, by A. B. 
Shaw and E. R. L. Gould; Saxon Tithing-men in America, by 
H. B. Adams. 

— A History of the Northern Pacific Railroad, from the in- 
ception of the enterprise in 1834, to the opening of the line 
from Lake Superior and the Mississippi Valley to Puget Sound 
on the Pacific coast in 1883, by Eugene V. Smalley, will shortly 
be published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. This work will treat 
of early explorations and discoveries in the Northwest; the 
effort to open a commercial highway by the route of the Mis- 
souri and Columbia Valleys, begun in President Jefferson’s 
time; the formation, progress, and vicissitudes of the Northern 
Pacific Company, and the building of its line across the Con- 
tinent; and will include chapters devoted to descriptions of 
the new fertile and picturesque regions traversed by the road, 


and now inviting the settler and the tourist. It will be in oc- 

tavo form, and will be handsomely illustrated by numerous 

— engravings, from original sketches, photographs, and 
ntings, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
A New Theory of the Origin of 


2 by B. G. Ferris, 12 mo., pp · 


278, ex. 91325 N. X., Fowler & Wel 
Chosen Vessels; by P. B. Chamberlain; 12 mo., cl. New York, T. v. 
Crowell & Co. 


Boe Apslogy, Orito, and parte of the Phasdo of 
0 0 

Plato; 00 ots. | New Chas. 8 Bons. 
and- 0 ish and Ameri ; . ble; 
$1.50. Philadelphia: Eidredge & Bros. 
Burton Abroad; 1 III.; 28 cts. Boston: D. & Co. 

A Method of Teaching the Greek Language; by J. W. Sanborn, 


Row York. 
The ell Birthday Book: illus.... James Monroe, 1776 to 1826; by 
. — Amer. — series. : Ho & Co. 
ts Sonn m ons; ed. by A. ©. Morrow. New York: N. Tib- 
arks of English Literature; by H „Nicoll . . The Science 
of Politics; by Sheldon Amos, M. A. — 
for Girls; by I. F. Davis, M.D, New York: B. Appleton & Co. 
On Viol and Flute; selected poems; by E. W. Gosse. $1.75. Political Econ- 
omy; by Francis A. Walker. 12mo., pp. 490. New York: Henry Holt & 


Yale Examination 7 collected arranged Stevens. 
ngersollism; from a secular point ; lecture . end- 
ling; eloth, $1.00. Chicago: Janse 
Great Pyramid: Observatory, Tomb, and Temple; by R. A. Proc 
New York: R. Worthington. 
Shakespeare's History of Pericles, Prince of and The Two Noble 


them’? by ‘Noah D.D.; cloth: price, ‘New York: Charles. 

Annual Report Board of Ed of the Columbus Public 


Schools, year port of the 31 1882; J Bu 
Third Biennial Report of the State Supt. of Public of Kansas; 


| 
Dr 
a | 
| 
* 
| 
The Religions of the Ancient World; by Geo. Rawlinson, M. A.; cloth. 
n Honorable Surrender; by Mary Adams....On the Desert; with a 
brief record of recent events in Egypt: by H. M. Field. D.D......En- 
| 
— story of Latin Literature from Ennius to Boethius; by Geo. A. 
Simcox; in two vols.....Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates and Universal In- 
formation, relating to all 3 nations, to the autumn of 1881; 17th 
edition; by B. Vincent; rev for American readers. New York: Har- 
| & brothers. 
— 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


DEPT. OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


The annual meeting of the Dept. of Superintendence of the 
Nat. Ed. Assoc. was called to order in Washinglon, D. C., the 
evening of Feb. 20; Prest. N. A. Calkins in the chair. 


The exercises commenced with a lecture by Prof. A. S. 
Bickmore, of New York, on “ Natural History in Public 
Schools,“ especially in reference to its utility and practicability 
as illustrated by the methods adopted in New-York city. An 
intense interest was aroused in the lecture by means of the 
beautiful stereopticon views used for illustration. The lecture 
began by illustrative descriptions of the lower order of crea- 
tion, passing onward by easy steps from sponges and corals to 
the vertebrata, through the orders of fishes and birds, rumi- 
panta and carnivora, to man, — primeval and present. The 
method of teaching presented could not fail to be of absorbing 
interest, and of consequent benefit to children. One of the 
most attractive scenes 9 eae was that representing man of 
the stone age, surrounded by the animals contemporary with 
hi 


m. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, a resolution was adopted 
empowering the president to appoint a committee to labor with 
Congress for national aid to the public schools of the country. 


Day. 


In opening the meeting, Prest. Calkins briefly reviewed the 
rogress made in educational matters during the past ten years. 
The results, he said, appear in the more general development 
among pupils of power to observe carefully, and to think un- 
derstandingly concerning that which has been seen. Among 
the more hopeful signs for the future is the fact, that so many 
of our schools are becoming fields in which the teachers are 
themselves making important discoveries in the true work of 
education instead of contentdly following the traditionary cus- 
toms of the past. 

A report on Industrial Education in the Boston Schools 
was read by Supt. Kimball of Newton, Mass. 

Following this, Dr. Warren of the Bureau of Ed. read Mr. 
C. G. Leland’s paper on Industrial Art.“ 

Supt. Marble of Worcester criticised a statement made in the 
report about children between 6 and 10 years of age in the 
Massachusetts factories, claiming that it was an erroneous 
one. He also suggested that the system of drawing was not, 
as intimated, exclusively a Philadelphia one, any more than 
that the ar law by which water ran down hill was pecul- 
iarly a Philadelphia law. 

Mr. Z. Richards would commence with the child at the ear- 
liest age and instruct him, as far as was consistent with his 
other duties, in all that pertained to industrial arts. 

Dr. Mayo asked if this education in the industrial arts had 
ever been, when attempted in this country, attended with re- 
sults of practical benefit? _ 

Dr. W. T. Harris, of Concord, Mass., then read an essay on 


The Educational Lessons of the Census. 


Dr. Harris 7 — 4 two points of importance; first, that the United 
States had suddenly loomed up above the international horizon as a first- 
class power, and it would have to deal with international problems in the 
future as well as local ones; and secondly, that the old idea of becoming 
skilled in any manual occupation,—in other words, learning a trade.—is 
thoroughly exploded. ‘As a nation we are affected by foreign opinion 
perhaps less than other countries, because of our distance and use of 
our consciousness of having a special national function and destiny differ- 
ent from those of European States. But the recognition that has begun 
to be accorded us by nations abroad will waken a new — * for foreign 
opinion, and prove a great educational influence through the increased 
inter-communication by travelers, by commerce, and 1 by liter- 
ature, which describes our national manners as seen m the point of 
view of England or France, or Germany.” 
Developing the second idea, Dr. Harris said: “ This general relation of 
education to wealth - production brings us close to the question of so- 
called industrial schools, manual training-schools, school-shops, and the 
like. It is clear that such schools are in demand, and rightly so. But it 
is not so clear that they should be incorporated with the common-school 
education or in any way encroach on the time-honored disciplines of the 
common schools,—namely, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar, etc., or indeed take the place of anything that can be called general 
instruction. Self-directive intelligence makes for itself avenues of em- 
- Directive power is the only power that is never wasted. 
retofore the directive power of a people has always been given the 
best education that the nation was able to furnish. It is agreed that this 
o is one of productive ge Its active principle is invention, espe- 
„ mechanical invention. d, not the body, is the inventive power; 
the directive power that can manage and use machines to advantage is 
mental and not physical skill. The practical education, therefore, is not 
an education of the hand to skill, but of the brain to directive intelligence. 
The evil arising from the readjustment of vocations, rendered n 
oy new inventions, can be relieved by two measures. First, the facilities 
immigration into uninhabited border lands offer to all ple pr 
for room in the old homes, and to all poorly paid laborers the opportunity 
to remove to localities where they may till the rich soil or set up their me- 
chanical industries for the benefit of a new population in need of their 
wares. The second measure to remove the evil of change of vocation is 
to educate all laborers, and thereby make them 
from one kind of labor to another without tedious training and waste of 


power.” 

Prof. Pickett of Kentucky contended that the question of 
industrial drawing was an old one, older even than civilization; 
that industrial education was, perhaps, impracticable even in 
cities; and that it was absolutely so in the country. He 
thought the schools were undertaking too much. 


Dr. R. H. Waite, of the Census Office, contended that in- 
dustrial education is really the enlarging and perfecting of the 
system of object-teaching. It takes from it that which is 
abstract and theoretical, and gives it, as applied to useful arts, 
a practical bearing. When asked what part in it the artistic 
and decorative shail have, compared with manual labor of a 
2 sort, it will be well to observe the order of sequence 

w 


hich the functions of man are first exercised, and the | Mr 


relation which the various steps in industrial education bear 
to this sequence. The study of the natural laws will lead to 
the best order, and of the best methods in the practical use of 
an industrial system of training in schools, 

Business Meeting. 

Before closing, letters of regret at not being able to attend 
were réad from Supt. J. MacAlister, Milwaukee; D. N. Camp, 
of New Britain, Conn.; Wm. A. Mowry, Ph.D., of Providence. 

Dr. Calkins appointed Messrs. M. Newell, White, Pickett, 
Tappan, Butcher, Rickoff, Northrop, Lucky, Armstrong, Love- 
Joy. Harris, Painter, Dougherty, and Smart, as a committee, 
= os to add to their numbers, to secure national aid for 

ucatlon. 

Mr. H. M. Harrington was elected treasurer, and Mr. J. E. 
Rockwell, assistant secretary. 


EVENING SESSION. 


At the evening session, Rev. Dr. Haygood, of Emory Coll., 
rgia, and nt of the Slater fund, read a paper on Na- 
tional Aid to Education.” He u tly presented the claims 
of the South to governmental aid, and presented a graphic 
picture of the necessity which existed for that aid. 
First- er wrence followed Dr, Haygood, and 


essed Mrs. S. B. Earle, Supt. J. E. Kimball, W. T. Harris, 


versatile and able to pass | J 


made a strong legal argument to prove the right of 1 
to extend government aid, or to establish a system of educa- 
tion irrespective of the States. This right was both express 
and implied; expressly given by article 4, section 4, of the 
Constitution, and implied by the inherent right of 2 gov- 
ernment to preserve its existence. This existence was tbreat- 
ened by this growing mass of ignorance. 

Col. Pickett, of Kentucky, denied the right of the Govern- 
ment to trespass on the vested rights of the States, but as- 
sented to ite power to extend aid to the educational institu- 
tions of the States. He condemned the Blair and approved 
the Sherwin bill giving aid to the States in their educational 
necessities. He alluded to the action of Congress in 1836 in 
voting the surplus revenue to the States, most of which was 
devoted to educational uses. 


Turrep Day. 


After a short address by the president, Gen. Armstrong of 
Hampton, Va., delivered an interesting address on Aborig- 
inal Instruction.“ The speaker, from his experience, favored 
emphatically industrial education for-both the Indian and col- 
ored races. The “Indian question,“ he concludes, has but 
one, and only one solution. His education in school, shop, 
= must be pushed, and the present agent system abol- 
8 

Rev. B. G. Northrop, for Capt. Pratt of Carlisle, Pa., gave a 
brief history of the experiment of educating the [ndians, and 
of the great results promised from so small a beginning. 

Mr. Northrop was followed by Miss A. C. Fletcher, whose 
account of the Indian character, with her experience among 
them, was very interesting. 

The rest of the session was devoted to a consideration of the 
subject of School Supervision, in which a majority of the 
delegates participated. 


Compulsory Education. 


In the course of the discussion, Mr. White of Massachusetts, 
in considering the topic of Pees grand! Education,“ said that 
his experience was that no school system was a success unless 
it secured the attendance of a vast preponderance of children 
affected by it. There was an antagonism between the public- 
school system on the one hand, and the factory system and 
other kinds of business on the other hand; inasmuch as people, 
in their eagerness to make money, either as factory owners or 
factory employés, would evade the law requiring the attend- 
ance of children at school. . 

Mr. Newell of Maryland, in discussing the reasons why our 
schools were not doing better work, cited, as the chief obsta- 
cles that schools had to deal with, — first, the indifference of 
large numbers of parents, The remedy for that, he thought, 
was compulsory education. Secondly, the disaffection on 
the part of a large minority of the people as regards a secular 
education. This disaffection was not confined by any means 
to the Catholic church. Again, although paradoxical as the 
statement seemed, the very success which had attended the 
efforts of the schools was now the chief obstacle to success 
Fifty years ago there was no need of a compulsory educational 
law; there is to-day. Again, there was too much inflexibility 
about the school system. The dissociation of labor and educa- 
tion, and supervision of and legislation upon schools by igno- 
rant men, and that criticism which would pull down and could 
not build up, were also obstacles. 


Congressional Aid. 


The committee appointed to solicit congressional aid offered 
the following resolution: 


Resolved, That in view of the necessity of education to the perpetuity of 
free institations and of the and disproportionate burdens which pro- 
vision for universal education would impose on some of the Southern 
States, this Assoc. expresses its conviction that it is alike the duty and 
the interest of the National Government to extend to the several States, 
— to those in which the burden and danger of illiteracy are great- 

„such pecuniary aid as shall enable them to provide that all the chil- 
dren and youth within their borders shall receive at least an elementary 
education. We also express our conviction that such direct appropri- 
ations from the national treasury should be made to the several States in 
proportion to illiteracy and distributed under proper conditions and safe- 
guards through existing local officers, We believe that the emergency is 
so urgent as to demand immediate action by the present Congress, and 
that ten millions appropriated at once will accomplish more than twenty 
times that amount twenty years hence, when universal education, once 
fairly tried, will be continued without national aid. 


The Dept. then adjourned to meet again in Saratoga July 9. 
In the evening the members aceepted the invitation of Gen. 
Eaton and visited the Bureau of Education in a body. 


MEMBERS PRESENT.—Virginia: Gen. A. C. Armstrong. Tennessee: 
Prof. C. C. Painter. Masachusetts: Rev. A. D. Mayo, Su . * „ 
D., J. 0, 
Misses C. and A. Brett. Connecticut: Hon. B. G. Northrop, Supt. H. M. 
Harrington, Dr. and Mrs. Palmer, Supt. D. Holbrook, J. A. Hamilton. 
Illinois: Supt. N. C. Dougherty. Ohio: * R. W. Stevenson, Prest, E. 
T. Tappan. New York: Asst. Supt. N. A. Calkins, Prof. A. 8. Bickmore, 
. W. Schermerhorn, H. E. Brown. West Virginia: State Supt. B. 1 
Butcher, Supt. J. McBirch. Pennsylvania: Supt. H. 8. Jones, A. F. Flint, 
Prin. G. P. Beard. Kentucky: State Supt. J. D. Pickett. Maryland: State 
M. A, Newell, C. G. Edwards. 
ashington, D. C.: Gen. and Mrs. Eaton, Sapte. Wilson and Cook, Su- 
isors W. S. and H. P. Montgo . and B. F. Janney, J. R. Keene, 
rot. L. Richards, Mr. and Mrs, W. H. Gardner, Prin. E. A. Paul, Hon. 
John Hitz, Miss A. C. Fletcher, J. M. Wilson, J. R. Keene, Rev. Dr. 
Hamilton, Dr. H. R. and Mrs. Waite, Miss L. A. Smith, J. E. Rockwell, 
Misses R. and T. U. Chester, B. G. Lovejoy, Mrs. H. F. we, Miss E. T. 
Chester, Dr. A. Shiras, Mrs. L. FP. MacDonald, Mrs. L. J. K. Clark, H. 
Presnell, Miss A. T. Smith, Miss F. G. French, R. L. Packard, Dr. C. 
Warren, W. H. Moffit, A. B. Campbell, W. Addis, Miss Fannie S. Crosby, 
Miss J. Chester, Miss M. 8. Williams, T. Hampson, A. H. Brown, Col. J. 
Edwards Clarke, Rev. H. Eaton, J. F. Williamson, Miss Clara P. Hoover, 
F. W. True, W. A. Martin, Mies May N. Miss L. E. Smith, Miss 
Riddle, Mrs. Eaton, Mrs. Griswold, Gen, C. E. Hovey, Prof. J. R. East- 
man, Mrs. H. C. Ingersoll, Gen. and Mrs, Mazay, Miss A. Ellis, Miss F. P. 
Crane, Mrs. R. Hunter, J. R. Plimpton, D. M. Turner, J. Bostwick, and 
lodgett. 


KANSAS. 


SMOKY HILL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This Assoc. was organized during the State Teachers’ Assoc. 
sessions at Topeka. It is the first effort to organize such an as- 
sociation to include any considerable portion of this section of 
the State. The Assoc. held its first meeting in Ellsworth, Jan. 
26 and 27. Prest. J. B. Corbett in the chair. 

An address of welcome was delivered by C. T. Pickett, and 
responded to by the president. 

ext followed a paper by J. B. Corbett, upon“ The Necessity 
of United and Individual ffort on the part of Teachers to Im- 
prove Public Sentiment in regard to Common-school Work.”’ 

Supt. Davis, of Salina, being absent, a paper prepared by 
the secretary, 8 U. S. History, and discussed by Messrs. 
Fisher of Russell, Fitzpatrick and Goodwin of Salina, Bicker- 
dyke of Bunker Hill, Pickett of Ellsworth, and others, 


Jan. 27, the morning session opened with a paper by Prof. 


Fitzpatrick, of Salina, entitled Matter.“ Prof. Fisher also 
— — upon the subject, followed by Messrs. Connor and 
N. 


A paper entitled Methods,“ by J. R. Bickerdyke, of Bun- 
ker Hill, was then read, and discussed by Messrs. win, 
— Fitzpatrick, Benedict, Coover, Mellhenny, and Dr. 

rnberg. 

The committee appointed to prepare a Constitution reported 
one which was adopted. . 

The first exercise of the afternoon session was a paper by 
Prof. N. Coover, of Wilson, upon School management.“ 
This paper was discussed by Messrs, Goodwin, Connor, Mar- 
tin, Pickett, and Fitzpatrick. 

Prof. Fitzpatrick closed with a paper on The Early History 
of Kansas.“ 

The officers for the ensuing year are: Prest. — Prof. J. B. 
Corbett, of Russell. Vice Prest. — W. Martin, of Hays City. 
Sec.—C. T. Pickett, of Ellsworth. Treas.— J. R; Bickerdyke, 
of Bunker Hill. Er. Com. — T. J. Rollman of Brookville, A. 
D. Goodwin, and T. D. Fitzpatrick of Salina. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 

Iowa.—“ The course of study for the ungradad schools of 
Tama Co.“ is a pamphlet containing a plain and well-arranged 
course and rules for its adoption, and sensible suggestions for 
carrying the same into successful practice. The course pro- 
vides for graduation from the normal schools with diplomas. 
Other county supts, will be interested in this plan, and should 
address Co. Supt. Hendricks, Toledo. 

The Inter-high School Oratorical contest will be held in 
Cedar Rapids, May 4. High schools that are members of the 
Assoc. are now making preparations for the same.——S. B. 
Howard, of the State Univ., won the first prize at the State 
Coll. Oratorical contest. 

The proceedings of the State Teachers’ Assoc., * with 
all the — read, are published in the Jan. and Feb. numbers 
of the Joa Normal Monthly. 

This year Iowa will elect 99 county supts. Since the office 
ays a fair salary it is to be hoped that, in every case, it will 

filled by good ability. Politicians have always regarded the 
office as rather unimportant, and valuable only for what it 
would bring in political trades. Why not make the office inde- 
pendent of politics and politicians by electing the county supt. 
at the annual meetings in March ? 

As a result of the first examination at Cedar Falls, State cer- 
tificates have been granted to W. I. Benham, Monson; E. T. 
Bedell, Aplington; and E. R. Nichols, Charles City. , 

The following institutes are appointed by the State Dept. 
for the counties named at the dates and places designated: 
Oseola Co, Sibley, March 26, two weeks; Hon. C. W. Von 
Coeln, conductor. Winnesheik Co, Decorah, April 2, two 
weeks; J. A. Klein, conductor. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Il. 

ILLINOIS.— The long-continued vacancy in the principalship 
of Homer schools was the means of raising the salary of three 
different principals in Chompaign Co. who had been sought 
for the place.——Supt. Bu of Pi lans to begin a summer institute 
July 15. The editor of this dept. will probably be the only instructor from 
outside the county. The names of the others are not yet announced.—— 
Bement High School has raised quite a sum recently for the purchase of 
scientific apparatus.——Supt. Shawhan of Champaign Co. publishes a list 
of words he hears mispronounced or sees misspelled by the teachers. — 
Champaign Co. Principals’ Assoc. seems to be doing a good work. At the 
meeting of Jan, 20 nearly all of the many principals of the county were 
present. Prof. Burrill talked on Teaching Science from Observation,“ 
and those present agreed to learn something from observation to report 
at the next meeting. 

The premium list for the school-exhibit at the next State fair has been 
issued from the State Supt.’s office. The list is authorized by the State 
Ag. Soc., and is prepared by a committee 1 — by the State Teach - 
ers’ Assoc. All schools ought to send for the questions and test them- 
selves whether they send in work or not.——-H. R. Edwards, late Dem 
ocratic candidate for the Peoria Co. superintendency and for some years 
Rae of Peoria’s second district, has gone to a school principalship at 

Jolumbus Junction, lowa. 

Supt. McCay of Washington has a Saturday class of about 30 pupils in 
elocution at Kureka Coll.—Mr. Dapprich of Belleville has been — 
his work as Co. Supt., and has also relieved State Supt. Raab of the wor 
as Supt. of Belleville schools. Mr. D.’s former work as grammar-school 
principal has been given to Mr. Klein, and Mr. Brua succeeds Mr. Klein. 
——The high school at Warren, D. E. Garver, pee. was placed on the 
accredited list of the State Univ. as early as 1879. The school deservedly 
holds a high place.—— We blame one of our exchanges for the misleadin 
statement we made in No. 6 about tuition for the summer institute a 
Normal. Only the students coming from other States will be charged 75 
cts. a week.—A school-house near Lena took fire at the door, aud the 
pupils had difficulty, danger, and some injuries in escaping from the 
—1— Would it not be well to have good exits in different parts of 
the house? 

The school principals of the 14th congressional district, which includes 
the counties of Champaign, Vermilion, Douglas, Coles, and Edgar, have 
organized an Assoc, by choosing Supt. Layne of Danville president, and 
F. A. E. Starr, of Arcola, secretary. essrs. Moore and Shawhan of 
Champaign are executive committee. The following teachers have been 
chosen by Supt. Raab to grade the papers of next August's State exam- 
ination: H, L. Boltwood, of Ottawa; A, M. Brooks, of Springfield ; and 
J. N. Wilkinson, of Decatur.——The Illinois School Journal will publish, 
in book form, Mrs. Haynie’s articles on “ English Analysis Simplified.’ 
We bespeak for the publication a profitable sale.—trest. Hewitt of 
Normal was on the program of the Jollet City Inst. for Feb. He also de- 
livered u lecture to the citizens the L the institute.——Supt, 
McKernan of Hill Co. recently collided with a railroad train. His sleigh 
was thrown off the track. 


MICHIGAN. — Etta S. Boynton, a graduate in 74, has re- 
signed her position as preceptress at Grand Haven, and is pur- 
suing studies at the normal school.——Willis A. Weeks, 82, 
now teaching in Alcona Co., was a week or so ago surprised 
by about 70 of his pupils, who brought substantial tokens of 
their appreciation of his services. 

The enrollment of the normal school, up to Jan. 19, is: Nor- 
mal Dept. 354, practice school 166; total, 520; number of in- 
structors 14. . Austin George, instructor in English, has 
been made a member of the City School Supts’. Assoc. of Mich- 
igan.——The collection of philosophical apparatus sent by the 
normal school to the T. ers’ Assoc., held at Lansing, was 
the best exhibit there. ——-M. M. Marble took an active part in 
the Assoc. The Ex. Com. of the Normal School Alumni 
Assoc. were all present. Charles F. R. Bellows, 57, was ap- 
pointed toast - master for the annual banquet.——The present 
term of the normal began Tuesday, Feb. 

The second of a series of teachers’ insts., for Augusta town- 
ship, was held at the Morgan school-house, beginning Satur- 
day, Feb. 3. Dr. Megan and S. P. Ballard delivered addresses 
on general education. 

A. J. Daniels, for the last thirteen years supt. of the Grand 
—— publie schools, has resigned to go into the furniture 

usiness. 

L. M. Kellogg, of the Middleville High School, has accepted 
a position in the Reform School for Boys, in Lansing. — The 
county examiners, at their last — at Lansing, lved, 


that they would consider no one qualified to teach, that is no 
a total a ner all intoxicants as a beverage, as well a 
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from tobacco ‘in any form. The first edition of Supt. W. 
J. Crocker’s Civil Government in Michigan, has been exhausted, 
and a revised one will be ready in a few days. 


MARYLAND.—On Feb. 20, Prof. G. Stanley Hall commenced 
a series of interesting lectures at Johns Hopkins Univ. on the 
“Principles and Methods of Intellectual Training.“ The 
March and April lectures will be as follows: March 6: Zillor's 
“concentration series,“ illustrated in reading, writing, and 
literature. March 13: The cultivation of the memory, and the 
development of morbid self-consciousness in schools and col- 
March 20: The training of the attention and the will. 
March 27: The education of the eye, ear, and hand; element- 
ary scientific teaching. April 3: The Study of language; the 
German gymnasium. April 10: Training in good habits, man- 
ners, and sentiments. Abstracts of these lectures will appear 
in future issues of TR JoUBNAL. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MinnesoTa.—The State Supt. recommends that the diplo- 
mas of the State normal schools should be made valid for the 
term of a first-grade certificate, and then, upon satisfactory 
testimonial of character, diligence, and success, should be ex- 
tended by the indorsement of the Supt. of Pub. Instr. He 
also recommends that certificates be granted, authorizing per- 
sons passing a satisfactory examination to teach within the State. 

The State Convention of Co. Supts. resolved to advise, 
through the State Supt., that the subjects of hygiene and civil 
government be added to the list of subjects required in the 
examination for a second-grade certificate. 


State Editor, T. MAROELLUS MARSHALL, Omaha, Neb. 

NunnaskA.— Mr. H. S. Bowers, Supt. of Pub. Instr., Lan- 
easter Co., also editor of Ed. Dept. State Journal, one of the 
leading papers of the State, writes us that he has held insti- 
tutes of two days’ duration in some of the villages, and pro- 
poses to do the same in all in the county. During the day ses- 
sions he discussed school work with the teachers, and at night 
he has a lecture for the general public. Mr. Bowers is doing a 

work for Lincoln and Nebraska, as well as for Lancaster 
, the second in importance in the State, and it seems that 
his labors are reasonably well appreciated. 

New Jersey.—The Newark teachers are in demand 
outside of their profession. Not long ago Prin. C. H. Gleason 
was appointed by the mayor as city auditor, and now Gov. 
Ludlow has appointed Prof. J. L. Johnson, of the High School, 
lay judge for the Co. of Essex. 


Norta CARoLINA.—Wilmington has 1,952 white children 
and 3,116 colored children of school age. Two dollars are 
allowed for each child. This gives to the whites $3,904 and 
$6,232 to the n The white schools show an enroliment 
of 375 white 575 colored children. 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. T. 

New Yorx.—The School Board of Brewster were fortunate 
in securing the services of Prof, E. C. Allen as principal of 
blic schools in that place. He was formerly professor of 
athematics in the Polytechnic Inst., Brooklyn, which posi. 
tion he held for a term of eight years; later he served a suc- 
cessful term as supt. of schools in Beverly, Mass., and before 
going to Brewster was principal of the AmeniaSem. He is 
oing a good work in Brewster, and is popular among the 


le. 
22825 winter session of the Teachers’ Assoc. of the first school commis- 


sioners’ district of Steuben Co. was held at Avoca, Feb.9 and 10. The 
Assoc. was addressed on the evening of the 9th by Prof. W. J. Milne, on 
„The Spirit of Investigation.” The lecture was much enjoyed by all. 

Interesting papers were read during the session Saturday, by L. H. Bar- 
num of Bloods, Miss A. E. Perry of Cohocton graded school, Comr. E. A. 
Higgins, L. D. Miller of Hever Acad., Bath, and A. W. Norton of the 
— public schools. The productions were of an unusually hig 

r. 

The session was one of the largest and most successful ever held in the 
district. Over 100 teachers were registered, every school of importance 
in the district being represented. Among the leading educators present, 
besides those mentioned in the p am, were Prins. Phillips of Dansville 
Sem., Hall of Painted Post, Caswell of Bloods, Oley of Wayland, Scott of 

rt, 


Hammandsport, Babcock, 
formerly of ersville Sem., also | teachers from Elmira and 
Hornellsville. 


The June session will be held at Hammondsport. 


Tennessex.—Thos. E. Paine, of Hardin Co., has been 
pointed State Supt. of Public Instr. by Gov. Bate. He will 
take charge about the 25th of March. ‘ 

The ucational Record, of which Miss Julia Doak was 
editor, has been purchased by Wheeler & Osborne, of Nash- 
ville, who will continue its publication under the name of the 
Tennessee Journal of Education. The first number will ap- 
= early in March. Col. Leon Trousdale, ex-State Supt. of 

blic Instr., will be the new editor. 


Wisconsin.—At the annual meeting of the State Historical 
Soc., John A. Rice, of Waukesha Co. was elected ident. 
Among the honorary members elected were J. O. Halliwell- 
— Brighton, Eng.; and W. W. Skeat, of Univ. The 
annual report of the secretary was read by Dr. Lyman C. Draper, and 
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nh Institutions were Thetford, Manchester, St. Johnsbury, an 


showed that 5,189 books and pamphlets have been added during ey oy 
bringing up — grand total of 100,189. The set of autographs of the 56 
— —— of the Declaration of Independence, and the 39 signers of the Con- 

tution of the United States, is now 1 — Only one other His- 
torical Soc.,—that of Pennsylvania,—has lar sets. 


State Editor, Taos, C. MILLER, Fairmont, V. Va. 

West Virernia.—Martinsbarg is — the question of 
a new grammar and high-school building. It is claimed that 
the present ward buildings are entirely too small to accommo- 
date the schools, and also that some of the rooms in use are 
very poorly ventilated, and really unhealthy. We hope this 
flourishing young city will soon erect a school-house that will 
be an honor to her enterprising citizens. 

Most of our exchanges contain interesting local items of 
school news, indicating a healthy public sentiment throughout 
the State. Preston Co. seems to lead in institute work, three 
or four being reported each week in the Preston Co. Journal. 

The Huntington Republican says: ‘‘The school examiners 
of Monroe Co. have declared in the most emphatic terms that 
no one shall have a certificate from their Board to teach school 
who uses intoxicating liquors or profane language. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 


— On Feb, 20, in the Legislature, the House, after consider- 
able debate, pronounced itself favorable to limited woman suf- 
frage. The bill, however, after passing the House, was in- 
definitely postponed” in the Senate. So the matter is de- 
ferred for two years longer in the State. The bill under dis- 
cussion was one to allow women to vote in the election of 
school officers, and it provided that every woman who is a 
citizen of the State, of twenty-one years of age and upward, 
except persons excluded by the Constitution, who has resided 
in the State for the term of three months next preceding any 
election of school officers in any town or plantation where her 
residence is so established, shall have the right to vote in the 
election of such officers.”” Women have been eligible to the 
offices of supr. and supt. of schools for the past two years. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Anew Dartmouth Coll. row by members of the sopho- 
more class is announced, consisting of horn-blowing, breaking 
the windows, and pulling up fences of one of the professors, 
and besmearing the seats of the faculty in chapel. On being 
called to an account, all members of the class who were in 
town, with few exceptions, refused to answer any questions 
likely to lead to the identification of the criminals. Ata class 
meeting resolutions urging all to stand firm and act together 
against the faculty, were passed. Thursday all were sus- 
pended, and a letter was written by Prest. Bartlett to their 
parents. After using their best efforts in public and private 
to show the young men their folly and wrong, the president 
says truly there remained but one course to take.“ Such 
ruffianism and false honor must be crushed out, at whatever 
sacrifice, and the faculty will be justified by the good sense of 
the entire community, and the young men will find to their 
sorrow, that it is hard to kick against the pricks.’”’———Mr. T. 
W. D. Worthen has been appointed associate-professor of 
Mathematics in the college.——The prize speakers for this 
end will be chosen by competition at the close of the present 

rm. 


VERMONT. 
— Those familiar with the history of Vermont during the 
last forty years mark a great change in the location and oper- 
ation of the educational forces of the State. Then the leadin 


Castleton Academies. Thetford Acad., from 42 to 35, en- 
rolled 2,500 different students, gathered from 28 States of the 
Union. It had 252 students on the ground at one time. The 
other academies had a large attendance, and were ably con- 
ducted. Now St. Johnsbury and the Vermont Acad., both 
new and both funded, lead, and most of the old academies are 
either dead or only have a name to live. The graded high 
school and three excellent normal schools have taken their 
places. The high and normal schools cannot be dispensed 
with, but we believe still in the old-time academy. It had less 
system but more inspiration than the high school. It has 
— to: is doing, a work that no other institution can ac- 
com 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—The past year has been unprecedented in the his- 
tory of Boston grammar schools for changes in the master- 
ships. Of the 51 schools, 10 began the year 1883 with masters 
different from those with which they began the year 1882. 
Messrs. Leander Waterman of the Andrew, E. Frank Wood of 
the Quiney, and George Swan of the Warren, have died; 
Messrs. Samuel Swan of the Phillips, Josiah A. Stearns of the 
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on account of ill-health; Mr. Wm. H. Long of the Dearborn 
has retired from the profession to enjoy a well-earned leisure. 
Mr.George W. Neal of the Bowditch has been transferred to 
the Quincy, where he was for eight years sub-master; Mr. R. 
C. Metcalf of the Wells has been promoted to be one of the 
suprs. of schools, and the George Putnam School has been es- 
tablished under the charge of Mr. Henry L. Clapp, heretofore 
submaster of the Dudley. The vacancies thus created have been 
filled, we are happy to say, according to the principles of civil- 
service reform, sub-masters being promoted. In addition to 
those already specified, Mr. Joshua W. Dill succeeds to the 
mastership of the Andrew, Mr. Elias H. Marston to that of 
the Phillips, Mr. Harlan P. re to that of the Dearborn, Mr. 
Orlendo W. Dimick to that of the Wells, Mr. Frank O. Ellis 
to that of the Norcross, Mr. Walter S. Parker to that of the 
Bennett, Mr. E. Bradford Gay to that of the Warren, and Mr, 
Horace W. Warren, lately sub-master in the English High 
School, to that of the Bowditch. 

A very pleasing and satisfactory entertainment, consisting of 
a French drama and vocal and instrumental music by the pu- 

ils, with refreshments, was enjoyed at Mrs. 8. H. Hayes’ 
Home and Boarding School, 68 Chester Square, last Wednes- 
day evening. We are gratified to learn that this school has 
been very prosperous during the current year, and are confi- 
dent that no school of its kind deserves more the confidence 
and patronage of the public. 

— The Rev. Mr. Timmins, who with George T. Angell, Esq. 
has been instrumental in establishing American Bands o 
Mercy, is preparing a history of the growth of these societies. 
Two of the articles have been widely published in the press, 
and the members, everywhere, will be glad to hear that Saml. 
E. Sawyer, Esq., one of the directors of the M. 8. P. C. A. 
has kindly volunteered to have printed, at his own personal 
expense, 5,000 copies of the History and Growth of the Amer- 
ican Bands of Dow The book will contain about fort 

, bound in the handsome — cards, and will 
give all the information that has appeared in various papers 
respecting the work, with the names and officers of the Amer- 
ican Bands of Mercy. 

— Prof. Rogers, of Cambridge Observatory, lectured before 
the Microscopical Soc. of Wellesley Coll. and its invited guests 
last week. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The Ex. Com. of the R. I. Inst. of Instr. held a meeting in 
Comr. Stockwell’s office, Providence, Feb. 17; the president, 
Wm. T. Peck, in the chair. Various matters relative to the last 
annual meeting were discussed. The treasurer stated that a 
larger number than usual had become members of the Inst. 
for the coming year. Some few changes with reference to the 
next annual meeting were suggested and discussed by members 
of the Com. During the session, Wm. A. Mowry remarked 
that he had attended very many educational meetings during 
the past thirty years, in various places in New England and in 
other sections of the country, and that he regarded the last 
meeting of the Inst. one of the best he had ever attended, on 
the whole. An opinion like this from one so competent to 
judge is certainly of weight. It is a compliment to the school 
system of this State and to those who have made it what it is. 
he Com. having the matter in hand seem determined to make 
the next public meeting of the Inst. even more of a success 
than the last was. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— At an unusually large adjourned meeting in the town of 
Stratford, an appropriation of $12,000 was made for the erec- 
tion of a building for a graded school. This is a step in the 
right direction, and will supply a much-needed want in this 
pleasant town. A committee was appointed to select alot and 
take the neces steps for the erection of a building, and we 
hope soon to see Stratford taking high ground in school mat- 
ters. We learn that a very eligible lot has been selected on 
the corner of East Broadway and Main street. 


— A large and successful meeting of the teachers and friends 
of education in Avon, Granby, Canton, and Simsb was held 
at the last-named place on Friday, the 23d ult. The attend- 
ance was very large, and a good degree of interest manifested 
throughout the day and evening. A flourishing academy is 
kept here under the charge of Mr. John B. McLean, who is an 
excellent teacher, and is very ably assisted by Miss M. S. Wil- 
liamson, who has had a long and successful experience in the 
school-room. The good arrangements for the meeting and its 
success were largely due to the efforts of Mr. McLean. The 
deportment of his pupils, nearly fifty innumber, who attended 
) orang, was alike creditable to them and their worthy 
er. 


— On the evening of the 23d, appropriate exercises were had 
in Bristol for the purpose of opening the new rooms and large 
and beautiful hall recently added to the building in the center 
district. The occasion drew together a large number of par- 
ents and others, and the exercises were very interesting. Prin. 
Brackett now has excellent accommodations for his pupils, 


NEWCOMB’S MATHEMATICS. 


By SIMON NEWCOMB, 
PROFESSOR IN UNITED STATES NAVY, 


CORN ELI. SOHOOL CouRSE. — 


4 Spherical Trigonometry, with 2.00 
Tables (separate), 
Copies sent to Teachers for examination, postpaid, upon receipt of one-half the above prices, 

HENRY HOLT & Co., 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


Norcross, and E. H. Hammond of the Bennett, have resigned 


Harvard, Oxford, 


1.40 | dates, of whom three 
been rejected in the last five years. 


Cambridge, 17 students. 


School 
Supplies. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE aud 
LIBBABY SPECIALTIES. 


Perfection 


O. W. CLARK, 


(Successor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) 


Danner Revolving Book Cases. 
Dictionary - Holders. 27 Franklin 6t., BOSTON. 


School 
Stationery. 


Teachers invited to call. 


each vacation, 


FEBRUARY 23, 1883. 


and the large and pleasant hall will prove a great convenience. 


PREPARATION FOR 


and Cambridge (Eng.) Universities, 


AND FOR 


WELLESLEY AND OTHER LADIES’ COLLEGES. 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D. 


There are vacancies at present for one resident, and one visiting 
pupil of either 
— TRIGONOMETRY, Elements of Geometry, . . . . . 1.60 sar One of the present pupils is being prepared to enter as SopHomore in July. 
Plane n. HUMPHREY invites attention to the followi acts: 
Trigomometry (separate), . . . . 1.30 1. He has successfull for Harvard A 
ully — for — of his personal teaching, — 
2. In each of the present four Classes at Harvard are students | standing prepared 
3. During the same period he has prepared for — rn 


he has got in creditably several 


4. He has also 
* University, Yale, Amherst, Williams, and Welles- 


Dr. Hamphreys reads with Teachers and University Students during nine weeks of 
For prospectus, address 


E. R- HUMPHREYS 
129 West Chester Park, : 
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In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to sample 
PENS for trial, by mail, on receipt of 95 ots. 
— 0 816 tt IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO.,, New- York. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

Tue Portable Electric Light Company, 22 
Water St., Boston, of which David Misell is 
president, and Charles H. Hawes is treasurer, 
manufacture the Portable Electric Lighter,—a 
scientific apparatus for producing an instantane- 
ous light, of practical use in houses, offices, etc. 
Price, $5.00; with call or alarm attachment, 
$8.50. This apparatus occupies only the space 
of 5 square inches and weighs but 5 pounds, 
and can be carried with ease from apartment 
to apartment, It is complete in itself, requir- 
ing no extra power, wires, or connection, and 
is so constructed that any portion or part can 
be replaced at a small cost. By simply press · 
ing upon the knob to the full extent of the 
spriog (which connects the battery) an electric 
current is produced, by which the spiral of plat- 
inum is heated to incandescence and the light 
is instantaneous. The material lasts about 
two months, and can then be renewed at a 
small cost through any chemist. When pro- 
vided with window, safe, or door attatchments, 
it serves as an unfailing startling burglar-alarm, 
the trespasser being confronted with light and 
bell instantly; and is equally adapted for the 
ordinary uses of acall-bell. Asa lighter it is 
perfect, being capable of producing instanta- 
neous light in any sag’ of the house, by ad- 
justments furnished by the company. It can 
also be attached to a medical galvanic coil, by 
which a powerful current of electricity can be 
conveyed. 


ImPoRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less — 1 ba the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 2z 


Fear Nor. 

All kidney and urinary complaints, especially 
Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, and Liver troubles, 
Hop Bitters will surely and lastingly cure. 
Cases exactly like your own have been cured 
in your own neighborhood, and you can find 
reliable proof at home of what Hop Bitters has 
and can do. 


WE call attention to the advertisement of 
C. W. Clark, successor to N. E. School Fur- 
nishing Co., which appears in this issue. Mr. 
Clark has been connected with the former 
house three years, and understands the busi- 
ness thoroughly, and will be pleased to show 


school goods to teachers and school committees 
Mr. Clark will keep a line of specialties that 
will interest all to call and examine. 


Tux Art Journal, published by Patterson & 
Neilson, 12 Dey street, New York City, is 
issued in monthly parts and sold only by sub- 
scription. Each part contains three full-page 
steel-plates, and not less than thirty-two pages 
of text, fully illustrated. The illustrations 
consist of line engravings, etchings, reproduc- 
tions of drawings, sculpture, wood engravings, 
art manufactures, etc. During 1883 there will 


appear without extra cost special illustrated 
supplements. The Art Journal was one of 
the leading pioneers of the remarkable develop- 
ment of Art in this country, and maintains 
its position as the leading art mgazine of the 
age. Price $1.00 per part. The January issue 
for 1883 is No. 25, new series, and is rich in 
illustrations, and of special value as a means 
of instruction. 400 d 


Ws invite the attention of students desiring 
sound preparation for Harvard and other Col- 
leges, to Dr. Humphreys’ card in this issue. 
A student desiring to enter next July or Sep- 
tember, as Sophomore, would find this a very 


favorable opportunity for his preparation, as 
Dr. H. is now preparing one candidate in the 
Freshman year work. 


Hon. James G. BLAINE is, as everyone 
knows, a resident of Augusta, Me., although 
he was born in Pennsylvania. Mr. Blaine is 
not reputedly a kinsman of Mr. F. W. Kins- 
man of Augusta, although there may be some 
remote ties between the gentlemen. Be that 


as it may, however, Mr. Kinsman writes to 
say:“ Almost every day I receive testimonials 
similar to the one inclosed.“ That testimo- 
nial was from a man who had been cured by 
using Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. This rem- 
edy never fails. 


—— 


WANTED. 


In one of our best N E. Academies, a first-class lady 
her, from 30 to 35 years of age, of sound health, an 
earnest Christian woman (Methodist preferred) high! 
educated in every direction, of — teachi Sr 
ity and successful experience. Salary at first, 2400. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 


AR DICKENS BEADER. THAN 
T SHEPPARD. 100 Selections. 2% ots. BY ne 


UROPE.— Summer Excursions ; ninth season. 
Address Dr. L. C. LOOMIS, Yonkers, N. V. 408h 


RTHUCR W. THAYEG, Teacuer or Votce- 
— studied with Dr. Guil- 
mette an rc. ms; for 3 years music teacher 
in Dedham Schools. Boston : Hotel Boylaton, Suite 7. 


HAND-PAINTED CARDS, 
For EASTER, BIRTHDAYS, CARD ALBUMS, &. 
Send 10 cts. and a stamp, for sample, to B. H. GILES, 
So. Lincoln, Mass. 409 a 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


Public School Teachers. 


Candidates for certificates of qualification to teach 
in the public day and evening schools of Boston will be 
examined Mo: 1. 8 and Wednesday, April, 2, 
3, and 4, in the Girls’ High School-house, West New- 
ton — Boston. The examinations will begin on 
Monday at 9. a. m.. and on Tuesday and Wednesday at 
8a.m. Attendance will be required each day. Those 
who intend to be candidates should send at once for a 
circular containing full information with regard to the 
requirements and subjects of the examination. to 

PHINEAS BATES, 


409b Secre yy 
Rooms of School Micon Boston. 


Standard Text-Books 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


BOTANY. 


By Pror. Asa Gray, of Harvard. * 


HOW PLANTS BEHAVE. Hos they move, 
climb, employ insects to work for them, etc. ati- 
fully illustrated, and printed on fine paper. 

HOW PLANTS GROW. A simple introduc- 
tion to Structural Botany; with a Popular Flora. Illus. 
by more than 500 engravings. 232 pages, small quarto. 

This book, in connection with the “School Field 
Book,“ supplies a complete course in Botany for Com- 
mon Schools, Academies, and Seminaries. 
copious 

ysiology * a ous 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, 236 pages. 

SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK OF BOT- 
ANW. A popular and comprehensive School-book, 
yy oe to ers and advanced classes, 8vo, cloth, 

pages. 

This book, in connection with “How Plants Grow,’’ 
supplies a complete course in Botany for Common 
Schools, Academies, and Seminaries. 


MANUAL OF BOTANY. Arranged according 
to the natural system and containing 20 plates, illustrat- 
ing the Sedges, Grasses, Ferns, etc. Fifth edition. 

hthissue. Cloth, 8vo, 700 * 
HE SAME, bound with “ The Lessons.” 

GRAWS NEW STRUCTUBAL AND 
SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. An introduction to 
Structural and Systematic Botany and Vegetable Physi- 
plogy. being the sizth and re edition of the Botan- 
i ‘ext-book, entirely rewritten and greatly extended. 
Illus. by numerous wood-cuts. Cloth, 8vo, 442 pages. 


GEOLOGY. 
By Pror. James D. Dana, of Yale. 


GEOLOGICAL STORBY BRIEFLY 
TOLD. An introduction to Geology, for the general 
reader and for beginners in the Science. 1 vol., 12mo, 
275 pages. Profusely illustrated and handsomely bound, 

THE TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. De- 
signed for Schools and Academies. Revised edition. 
Cloth, fully illustrated, 350 pages. 

MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. Thoroughly re- 
vised, much enlarged, and almost wholly rewritten. 
Treating of the Principles of Science, with e ref- 
erence to American Geological History, for the use of 
Colleges, Academies, and Schools of Science. Illus. 
by a Chart of the World, and over 1000 figures, mostly 
from American sources, 1 vol., 8vo, about 850 pages. 

„„ The above are erally for sale er — 
but when not thus o able they may had direct 
from us. Descriptive circulars prices by mail. 

Specially low rates will be made where first supplies 
are desired for introduction. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Cd, Publishers, 


753 and 755 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Cook’s Grand Excursion to 


CALIFORNIA, 


The — — Cc of K 
Washington, ammot ave en- 
tucky, the grand gorges and passes of The Reck 
Mountains in Celerade, Denver, Santa Fé, 
Southern California, 

THE YOSEMITE VALLEY, 
and San Francisco, returning via Salt Lake City, 
Chicago, and Niagara Falls, starts May 3, 1883, occu- 
pying eight weeks. Cost $590.00. The outward and 
return journeys by entirely different routes. Pullman 
cars, hotel accommodation, carriage drives, and 


ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
Fall particulars free on application. 
261 Broadway, New York. 


— 197 Washington St., Boston. 
THOS. COOK & SON) 31; B., Philadelphia. 


To State and County Supts. of Schools. 


MOSES TRUE BBOWN al 
will make engagements for 1883-4, for his Lectures 
Instruction before Teachers’ Institutes. 

Engagements made now are secure. 
Also 12 Lectures on the PRILOSCor AIT OF ExPREs- 
SION as taught by FRANOOIS DELSARTE; or, A GLANCE 


NEw ELocovurTIon (a new lecture). 
Address, CoLLEGE HILL, Mass. 


Tonic Sol-fa Singing-Classes, 
At 158 A Tremont St., 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, March 7, 7.30. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, March 10, 3 o’clock. 


$2 fer 20 lessons: first lesson, admission free. 
Circulars and Tickets of © HARRY BENSON, 


‘anager V. E. Bureau of Educat 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


409 b 14 Music Hall Building, Boston, 


BOOKS 
Which Teachers Must Have at 
this Time of Year. 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
For School and Home Entertainment; with additions 
by OLIVER OpTic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 


POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 
For School and Home, with additions by OLIVER 
Optic. 1 vol.,16mo, boards, Price, 50 cts. 


GILMORE’S INTERMED. SPEAKER. 
Edited by Prof. J. H. GrLMorsg, University of Roch- 
ester. utifally aa and handsomely bound. 
1 vol., 12mo. Price, 75 cts. 


GIIMORE’S PRIMARBY SCHOOL 
SPEAKER. 
This collection, adapted to the youngest scholars, has 
been compiled with great care by Prof. GrILMORE, 
Beautifully printed and handsomely bound with an 
illuminated cover. 1 vol., 16mo. Price, 50 cts, 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
By Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE. Containing Dialogues, 
Speeches, Motion-songs, Tableaux, Charades, B — 
board — tor Pri- 
mary ools, ndergartens uvenile Enter. 
tainments. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 
By Mrs, M. B. O. SLADE, author of “ Children’s 
our.” Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Tablearx, 
Charades, Blackboard Exercises, etc., to 
scholars in the Common, Grammar, and High 
Schools. 1 vol.,16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 


NATION L KINDERGARTEN SONGS 
AND PLAYS. 


Written and collected by Mrs. Louise POLLOOK, 
Princ. of Nat’! Kindergarten Norm. Institute, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 


HOW TO PAINT IN WATER-COLORS, 
With 12 Designs of Wild-flowers on water-color paper 
in envelopes. Manual and Cards, 40 cts, 


the above , 


HENRY A. YOUNC & CO., 
26 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


A Sor Dennison’s Plays; Kellogg's Educational 
Publications. eow 4056 


The National Council of Education, 


ITS CONSTITUTION, MEMBERS, AND 
COMM*TTEES, REPORTS OF PRO. 
CEEDINGS AT ATLANTA AND SABA. 
TOGA, WITH RBREPORTS OF COM- 
MITTEES, AND BRIEF HISTORY OF 
THE ORGANIZATION. 62 pages, oc- 
tave. Price, 30 cts., postpaid. 


REPORTS. 

CHAIRS OF PEDAGOGICS IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES. By W. T. Harris, LL.D. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL: Its Necessity and a to 
Exist as a Part of the True System of Public Educa- 
tion. By J. L. RionAR DSG, LL.D. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL: Its Relation to the Lower 
Graded Schools. By JoHN HANOOOK, LL.D. 

THE RELATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL TO BUSI- 
NESS LIFE : With the True Course of Studies. By 
W. A. Mowry, Ph. D. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL: Its Relation to Schools of 
Technology. By Prof. C. O. Taompson, Ph.D. 

EDUCATIONAL UNITY: The Harmony of Element- 
ary, Secondary, and Collegiate Systems of Education. 
By I. W. AnpREws, D. D. 

COURSES OF STUDY FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 
By Hon. J. W. DIcKINSON. 

REPORT ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AS RE. 


LATED TO THE STATE. By E. E. WAIrX, LL.D. 
392 16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 

stamp for Sa Catalogae Teach- 

SAV E GLOBES — on hand. Price lis on 
Bap-eneee, 2 

logue. 
SELECTIONS. 
N. TIBBALS & SON, Publishers, 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL COUN. 
National Subscription Ageuc 
HOW Oldest of the the U's. 
ers suppli ith Books, and Station 
MO N EY 77 hool Supplies, all kinds. 
» | Address HENRY D. NOYES & C0. 
253 2 
GSpring Map- 
27 So. 6th St., 
Authors 804, Subjects 221, Quotations 1380. 
44 1234 Nassau t., New Kerk. 
Send for List to 


CIL OF EDUCATION. 
Address N. K. PUBLISHING CO., 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
full line Of SOKEDLER's SUPERION 
— 
J, L. SMITH, 
rollers. 
Send for Cata- i 
PHILA. 
AUTOCRAPH ALBUM 
Edited by A. C. MORROW. 
12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.00 (post-paid). 
GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOG, 
Winpsor Looks, Cr. 


Our Premium-List for 1883 
Is a valuable auxiliary to those who wish to engage 
in profitable Agency work. 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
380 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


LOOCUTIONIST AND READER. War- 


TER K. Foses, author of Zlocution Simpl . 
147 Tremont, cor, of West St., 7 


Sons, 
27 & 29 West 23d Street, 


NEW YORK, 


ARE PUBLISHING AGENTS FOR 


The American Social Science Assoc. 
The Civil-service Reform Assoc. - 
The Society for Physical Educat’n. 
The New York Free-trade Club. 
The Johns Hopkins Univ. Series. 


Lists of the several publications of these Associations 
are furnished on application. 


THEY HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


EASY STAR LESSONS. 
By R. A. Proctor. With 48 Maps and 
36 Cuts. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

“In this book . . . there will be found, besides a 
general introduction and brief c ron the stars for 
each month of the year,a monthly star-map for each 

uarter of the heavens, affording at a glance informa- 


tion of the most attractive kind. and curiously novel 
even for education adults.”—N. T. World. 


SCIENCE LADDERS. 


Edited by N. D’Anvers. A series of 
Readers planned to teach the great 
laws of Nature in language simple 
enough to be intelligible to every 
child who can read. 16mo, boards, 
fully illustrated, per vol., 50 cts. 


I. Forms of Land and Water. 
II. Vegetable Life. 
V. Lowest Forms of Water Animals. 


„We have seldom, if ever, met with so interesting 
and instructive a set of science mers as these little 
volumes before us.’’—Liverpool ly Post. 


8. copies sent to Teacher examination 


IRVINC’S MOST POPULAR WORKS. 
STRATFORD EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 
(Omitting the documentary material.) 
1 volume, octavo, illustrated,- - $1.00 


THE LIFE OF COLUMBUS. 


(As condensed by the author.) 
1 volume, octavo, Illustrated. $1.00 


THE SKETCH BOOK. 
Octavo, Illustrated... - - $1.25 


KNICKERBOCKER HISTORY of NEW 


YORK. 
Octavo, Illustrated,- - - - - - $1.25. 
4 volumes, cloth extra, in box, 5.00. 
‘ THE SKETCH BOOK. 


1 vol., I2mo, Popular edition, $1,00 


THE BEST READING: 


A Priced and Classical Biography ar- 
ranged for ready reference. Second 
Series, covering the English and Ameri- 
can publications of the five 3 
ending Dec. 31, 1881. 8vo, $1.00. 


The FIRST SERIES, comprising publications prior 
t 1877, is still in print, and sells at $1.50. Sixteen 
© litions have been called for of this practical work. 
It forms an invaluable guide for both book-buyer and 
book-seller. 

“This a hand-book which may safely be consulted 
by every one wishing either to purchase books for a 
library or to find the best recent works in any 

of literature.” — Phila. Evening Bulletin, 


HINTS FOR HOME READING. 


A series of 2332 by Bdward Everett 
Hale, F. B. Perkins, H. W. Beecher, 
Chas. Dudley Warner, Joseph Cook, 
Lyman Abbott, M. J. Sweetser, Cy- 
rus Hamlin, H. W. Mabie, and others, 
edited by Lyman Abbott: together 
with a new edition of “Suggestions 
for Libraries,” with first, second, and 
third lists of 500, 500 and 1000 vol- 
umes, recommended as the most im- 
portant and desirable: forming Vol- 
ume XVIII. in Putnam's Handy-book 
Series. 16mo, boards, 75 cts.; cloth 
extra, $1.00. 
„We warmly commend this book for the guidance 
not only of —— bat of readers. It will be 
found invaluable to both.“ —Boston Transcript. 


Full Catalogue sent on receipt of stamp. 
Q. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27jand 29 Twenty-third St., New York, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
History of the 2 — Vol. 1. - . — D Appleton & Co, Nx 22 = 
Politioal — 4 * * - . 3 — Elder Henry Cary Baird & Co, Phila 2 50 
Physiology and 8 - - - ° Mills Eldredge & Bro, Phila 85 
New Theory of the Origin of Species. - . - Ferris Fowler & Wells, NY 3 — 
Treasury of David. Vol. 6. - - Serge — 
R q 0. - eor, 
Henry Holt & Co, NY 2 00 
Evolution and Christianity. - - - - orke - 2 
Guide to Colle - - - - Hartley Industrial Pub — 
2 Experiences - * — JB Lippincott « Phila 
w Dictionary. t on. vols. ouv 
Mary Burton Abroad. - ° - - - Allen(Pansy) D Lothrop & Co, Boston 75 
Poems. New edition. — - - - Haynes pee * $4.00, 10 00 
Old Ocean. - - - - — - — —— — 2 — 2 8 
Leading M f - - - - © anman 
Macmillan & Co, NY 1 00 
328 of Bible History. New editon. - — Blaikie Thos Nelson & Sons, NX — 
e Czar. - - — — 
of the Elevated — GP Putnam 8 Sons, Nx — 
e Leavenworth Case. ew popular edition. — 1 2 
— Jesuits. 2 - - - - - 8 
etch-book. Popular. - - - - - rv 
Dante Gabriel Roneetti. — - - - - Caine Roberts Bros, Boston 3 00 
Short Stadies. 4th Series. - - - - - Chas Scribner’s Sons, NY 1 50 
Final Courses. - - - - — — ‘ 
— — - — a 
—— — — — McPherson Tribune Office, NY 25 
Science in Short Chapters. Standard Lib., Vol. 83. - Williams Funk & Wagnalls, NY 25 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


InTENSE SUFFERING RELEIVED.—A gen- 
tleman in Magnolia, Miss., whose wife had 
been a fearful sufferer from Neuralgia, made 
a trial of Compound Oxygen in her case. 
After six weeks he made this report: “‘ Since 
my wife commenced the use of Compound 
Oxygen, she has not had an attack of headache. 
She was threatened once or twice, but it 
passed off; and she tells me to-day that her 
head feels more natural now than it has since 
she commenced to suffer with neuralgia. We 
Feel happy that we were induced to try your 
treatment, and think that it has saved my wife 
From the grave or the asylum, to one of which 
she would certainly have gone had relief not 
been found.“ Our Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen, its nature, action, and results, with 
reports of cases and full information, sent free. 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


We have frequently called attention in our 
notices of New Publications,“ to the series 
of English classics published by Clark & May- 
nard. These volumes are thoroughly adapted 
for schools in which English Literature forms 
a branch of study, or where a carefully-selected 
portion of some English classic is selected for 
minute examination, or for supplementary 
reading-matter. The series now comprises 37 


sandard English Classics. The latest num- 


includes Salt Lake City and the new route via 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railway, which 
passes through some of the finest scenery in 
the world, and which is now opened for the 
first time to tourists. The return from Chi- 
cago is via Niagara Falls. Pullman cars, hotel 
accommodation, and all necessary expenses are 
included in the fare, which is #500. A pro- 
gram containing all particulars can be had by 
addressing Thos. Cook & Son, 261 Broadway, 


New York. 


he Scarlet, Cardinal Red, Old Gold, 


Navy Blue, Seal Brown, Diamond Dyes give 
perfect results. Any fashionable color, 10 cts. 


Keep your CHECKS. Persons en route 
by mail to the City of New York when ap- 
proached by solicitors of baggage, will do well 
to keep their baggage-checks in their pockets, 
and on arrival at the Grand Central Depot, 
walk across the street to the Grand Union 
Hotel, register, hand their baggage checks to 
the clerk, who will dispatch a porter and have 
their baggage in their rooms in a few minutes, 
and return it to the depot when desired free of 
charge. The transfer of baggage to and from 
Hotel without expense is an important saving, 
and the Grand Union is the only strictly First- 
Class Hotel in the City of New York that 
offers this advantage to the traveling public. 
Conducted on the European Plan. Its Cuisine 
is beyond parallel. Its 470 rooms, representing 
an expense of more than one million of dollars, 
$1 per day and upwards. Elevators and all 


bers recently published are noticed in the ad- 
vertisement on our first page. Others are in 
preparation and the following will soon be 
ready: No. 38. Cavalier Poets; 39. Dryden's 
Alexander's Feast and McFiecknoe; 40. Keat’s 
The Eve of St. Agnes. No minor helps for 
promoting the study of English Literature have 
red, so far as we know, that will be so 
heartily welcomed as these little books. 

Liver, Kipyey, AND Brieut’s 

A medicine that destroys the germ or cause 
of Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, Kidney and 
Liver Complaints, and has the power to root 
thém out of the system, is above all price. 
Such a medicine is Hop Bitters, and positive 
proof of this can be found by one trial, or by 
asking your neighbors, who have been cured 
by it. 

Nor only do the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
of Jersey City, N. J., furnish the best lead- 
pencils made in the world, of all grades, but 
they also manufacture a Felt Erasive Rubber, 
prepared by a new process, which has a beauti- 
ful and useful felt surface, first-class erasive 
qualities, always in condition for instant use, 
with sharp, well-defined corners for erasing 
fine lines, and of every variety and convenience 


of shape. It does not become hard, but retains 
ita felt surface. Next to a poor pen or lead- 
pencil, we know of nothing more provoking 
than a poor piece of erasive rubber. If our 
readers would keep a serene and cheerful tem- 
per in their erasive work, we advise them to 
secure Dixon’s Felt Erasive Rabber. It comes 
by the dozen, in a paper box, or by the pound. 
See advertisement on first page of JouRNAL. 


“Il wap Salt Rheum fornineteen years. Dr. 
Benson’s Skin Cure cured me.” F. P. Lavelle, 
Merced, Cal. 


GRAND ExCURSION TO CALIFORNIA. — 
Thos. Cook & Son, the well-known Excursion 
Agents, are arranging a grand trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast, starting early in May, occupying 
about eight weeks. The amis a most 
delightfui one, embracing Was ington, Louls- 
ville, the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, St. 
Louis, Denver, with delightful side- trips 
among the Rocky Mountains by special trains, 
thence prone New Mexico, and Arizona to 
Southern California, including Los 


modern improvements. The Bar is the most 
elegant in the city. Its Café and Wine Room 
enjoys no superior. Stage, horse-cars, and ele- 
vated railway pass the door. Give the Grand 
Union a trial. 

HALT's VEGETABLE SICILIAN Harr Re- 
NEWER heals every disease peculiar to the 
scalp, and keeps the scalp cool and clean. 


No more valuable or useful books for teach- 
ers and friends of the best culture can be found 
than those published by G. P. Putman’s Sons, 
New York. On the last page of Taz JouRNAL, 
each week, will be found a list of their books, 
with prices. They cover a wide field, and sup- 
ply the wants of teachers and students, not 
met by any other publications. Among the 


list are: 

Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vol.), 75 cents to $25, 
The Elementary Scie Series (30 vols.) 75 cents, 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), $1.25, 
Putnam’s World's Progress (Enlarged), $4.50. 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography (new edition), $5.00, 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Schoo), $1 25. 
Putnam’s Art Handbooks (5 vols. each), 50 cents. 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, $1.50, 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, 75 cents. 
Klemm's Poesie for Haus und Schule, $1.25. 
Day's Psychology, Ethics, A, thetics, and Logic. 
Sturtevant's Economics, $1.75. 

Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature, 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, $1.50. 

Le Duc's Learning to Draw (ilius.), $2.00. 
Patnam’s Hints for Home Reading, 75 cents. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on a 
plication to the publishers. 2 


—The turned up points for easy movement, 
For graceful ease and writing quick, 

Present in pens the last improvement, 
Tecumseh, Choctaw, Telegraphic, 

And all of Esterbrook’s make. 


Porz are killed by coughs that Hale’s 
Honey of Horehound and Tar would cure. 
Pikes Toothache Drops cure ia 1 minute. 
Physicians attest : Colden’s Liquid Beef 


Tonic is particularly useful in Diphtheria, 
Fever, and every depressing disease. 


Vol. XVI - No. 9. 


— 
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HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


LASSICS. A library of thirty-two volumes, con- 
aS of the best Stories, Essays, Sketches, and Poems in modern 
literature, selected from Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, 
Hawthorne, Howells, Dr. John Brown, Tennyson, Macaulay, Wordsworth, 


Goldsmith, etc, etc. 

The series is remarkably well adapted for Supplementary Reading and for School Libraries. 

The first two numbers are: 1. LONGFELLOW.—Evangeline ; The Courtship of Miles Standish ; Favorite 
Poems. 2. EMERSON.—Culture; Behavior; Beauty; Books; Art; Eloquence; Power; Wealth; —— The 
contents of the remaining thirty numbers will be given in future numbers of THE * —1 5 is 
complete in itself. Twenty copies of seventeen different numbers (340 books in all) are now = = 17 o public 
schools of New Bedford. The series has met the hearty approval of such educators as of. W. T. Harris, 
formerly of St. Louis, and F. W. Parker, Esq., formerly of Quincy. 

School Edition, neatly and substantially bound in durable cloths 50c.; 350. for introduction (by mail, 400). 


GARRETT' 'S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 21, 
NOW READY, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Bepeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 
p. GARRETT A co., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


SONS, 
CHARLES DeSILVER & 1102 Walnut st. 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
xe SOMETHING NE W.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


The True Order of Studies in Primary Instruction, 


THE PROPER TIME FOR EACH. 


A Premium Essay. © By ZALMON RICHARDS, A.M., Washington, D.C. Price, 25 Cents. 
408 b Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING o., 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE ECONOMIST, | 
A Weekly Financial, Railway, and Mining Journal, 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 


LARGE AND SMALL INVESTORS, and in general of all who desire ACCURATE 
AND RELIABLE INFORMATION concerning 


BANKS, RAILWAYS, MINES, STOCKS, and all other matters relating to FINANCE. 
Subscription price, $3.00 per annum; single copies, 10 cts, 
45 Milk Street, BOSTON. 71 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


The Mutual Provident Association 


Insures Teachers, Clergymen, Business-men, —in fact, all good risks both men and 
women, are takenin this Company. Benefits from S500 to 85000. 


Assessments low; Annual Fees small. No Death in our Company since its origin. 
Hon. Toomas W. BicKNELL, LL. D., President of Co. 
AGENTS WANTED. Address for Circulars, information, eto., 


407tt DAVID BENTLEY, Secretary, 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
The American Common School System. 0 


1. The Other Side of the Story. . Bev, 3: , MeQUAED, Bishop, he 
2. The American Side of the Story, “ ⁰ Rev. A D. MAWO, D. u., th 
8. Bishop McQuaid’s Impeachment of the Publio School. 7 EIn 2. MEaDe, * 
Price,—Single copy, 10 cents; 25 or more, at the rate of 5 conts each. Address pe 
409 THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 16 Hawley St., Boston. B. 

to 


A NEW VOICE — BOOK. CH 0 
Gospel Male Choir No. 2, OL 0 
By JAMES McGRANAMAN. B O O K S _ 


A Collection of New Sacred Music, easil arranged 
and kept well within the compass of Male Voices. the 


— Be 
EVEY PIRCE PRACTICALLY TESTED BY THE AUTHOR,| You wish to dispose of, and we will make bet 
We can confidently recommend the Gespel Male 


Choir No. 2, as the best book 
lished. * 


Van Winkle Weedon, 


SECURE A COPY AND ORGANIZE A MALE CHOIR. 90 Chambers St., N. T. City. a 


Price, 50 cents per copy, by mail post- 
— b charges GET THE BEST 


oad Song- Books for Schools. 

Sterling Gems. 
Secular Music by Toxo. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 


Oincinnati, 0. class — Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 


Published by 


JOHN CHUROH & Oo., 


NEW YORK OFFICE: | 
No. 5 Union Square. 


3 ; 50 cents each, if sent by mall. t 

IN PRESS :—A New Sunday school Singing Book. _A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. { 

By Du. ¥. Roor and 0. Case, The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader, #7 
B. G. UNSELD, presents a “ natural method of learn- 


tos by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
ped in than mal time. It also | 
GRADED MONTHLY a much — musical intelligence 10 those — 10 


Supplementary Reading. 
Fresh Every Month, Adapted to Any Readers, Specimen pages of either of above, free on application 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
A New Departure in Teaching Reading. 


8 NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
VAE WS, Books Pablished in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., to.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, 

Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 


Pick-up Orders Solicited. 


The Yosemite Valiey is also in- 


The returao-trip from San. Francisco 


A. 8. CLARK, 
™ BAN New You«. 


Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. | be 


$1 Randolph 8t., Chicago; 76 k. Ninth gt., New York. 
By ingenious devices it trains children to be wide CRAP BOOK READINGS, No. 3, 
awake when they read. Stimulating and helpful to 


— — bv. Latest and choicest for 
teachers as well as to pupils. The leaves are 
and give the highest L faction. For 10 — have 
send ten copies (single issue) of either paper for trial in 


Teacher. “The latest and best things from our 
a 1 Second, Third, or Fourth Reader class, as ma ular writers appear here.”—Normal Teacher. 


po 

Farhishes the most desirabl 1 tary readin 
or samples of each grade. Save your | we have ever seen” 
—8. *hool ieces 
— for the papers in these collections have 
E. O. per No., 110 pp., paper, 25 cts. 3 Nos. bound 
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PUGBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Messrs. THompson, Brown & Co., 23 
Hawley St., Boston, the well-known school 
text-book publishers, have just issued the Ex- 
amination Papers in Algebra for admission to 
Yale, Amherst, and Dartmouth Colleges, Har- 
vard and Brown Universities, and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Price by 
mail, 12 cts. Every teacher of mathematics in 
high and other preparatory schools will find 
this list of questions of great value. Brad- 
bury’s Eaton’s Arithmetics, combining oral 
and written work; Bradbury’s Algebra, Geom- 
etry, Trigonometry, and Surveying; Stone’s 
History of England; Meservey’s Bookkeeping, 
both single and double entry, for grammar and 
high schools, and academies; also Tilden’s 
Manual of Musie for the elementary schools. 
This house has won an enviable reputation for 
honorable dealing, and teachers and school 
officers can rely upon their books as among the 
best in the trade. 


Ir is spring. A resurrection of nature’s la- 
tent forces is taking place. Like the world 
around you, renew your complexion, invigo- 
rate your powers, cleanse the channels of life. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the means to use for 
purpose. 


SwasEyY’s BLACKBOARDS are durable; they 
stand the test of time. This quality alone 
makes them cheap; they, have many other 
qualities which make them indispensable in 
the school-room. Where used, teachers find 
them an aid anti comfort, and school commit- 
tees find one cause of constant expense and 
annoyance entirely removed; for Swasey's 
Blackboards are durable. J. A. Swasey, man- 
ufacturer, 21 Brattle street, Boston. 


SpeciAL Notice To TEACHERS. — We 
would advise teachers who are looking 
for a lucrative and pleasant business, to exam- 
ine into the merits of The Peoples Cyclope- 
dla.“ A cyclopedia is a recognized want in 
every household; and the low price at which 
this work is published offers a fair oppor- 
tunity for you to take hold and see what 

ou can do to introduce it in your neigh- 
rhood or elsewhere. By addressing Mar- 
tin Garrison & Co., 79 Milk St., Boston, you 
can obtain full particulars. No experience 
necessary, for they have a system of selling 
that you can easily acquire. 409tf 


Dr. J. W. J. ENGLAR, of Baltimore, says: 
Dr. Benson’s Pills,—an important addition 
to materia medica.“ 


The Bad and Worthless 


are never imitated or counterfeited. This is especially 
true of a family medicine, and it is positive proof that 
he remedy imitated is of the highest value. As soon 
as it had been tested and proved by the whole world 
that Hop Bitters was the purest, best, and most valuable 
family medicine on earth, many imitations sprung up 
and began to steal the notices in which the press and 
people of the country had expressed the merits of H. 
B., and in every way trying to induce suffering invalids 
to use their stuff instead, expecting to make money on 
the credit and good name of H. B. Many others started 
nostrums put up in a similar style to H. B., with vari- 
ously devised names in which the word “ Hop,” or 
Hops,“ were used in a way to induce people to believe 
they were the same as Hop Bitters. All such pretended 
remedies or cures, no matter what their style or name 
is, and especially those with the word “Hop,” or 
Hops,“ in their name or in any way connected with 
them or their name, are imitations and counterfeits. 
Beware of them. Touch none of them. Use nothing 
bet genuine Hop Bitters, with a bunch or cluster of 
green Hops on the white label. Trust nothing else. 
Druggists and dealers are warned against dealing in 
imitations or counterfeits. 407 d 


HEART EA SE 


IS YOUR 
HEART 
SOUND? 


— Many people think 
 ~ themselves sick and doc- 
tor for kidney or liner troubles, or dyspepsia, while 
U/ the truth were known, the realcause is at the heart. 
The renowned Dr. Clendinning, startlingly says 
“one-thirdef my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 
The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet man's 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it once 
in a minute and a-half, resting not day or night / 
Surely this subject should have careful attention. 
Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared a 
specific forall heart troubles and kindred disorders. 
known us Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
and can be obtained at your druggists, $1. per bottle. 
six bottles for $5 by express. Send stamp for Dr. 
Graves’ thorough and exhaustive treat! 
F. E. Ingatis, Sole American Agent, Concord, N. H. 


HEART TROUBLES: 


00 
teachers; Ibe. (stamps). Pu@nix Pus. Co., Warren, Fu. 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


HUMILITY. 

— A raindrop fell into the sea. I am lost,“ 
it cried; ‘‘ what am I in such a sea? Into 
the shell of a gaping oyster it fell, and there 
was formed into the Orient pearl, which now 
shines fairest in Britain’s diadem. Humility 
creates the worth it underrates.— Persian,—Sir 
W. Jones. 

— Tsze-Kung asked Confucius, saying, Mas- 
ter, are you a 2 Confucius answered 
him: A sage is what I cannot rise to. I learn 
without satiety, and teach without being tired.“ 
Teze-Kank said: ‘“‘ You learn without satiety: 
that shows your wisdom. You teach without 
being tired: thatshows your benevolence. Be- 
nevolent and wise; Master, you ARE a sage. 
Chinese (Mencius). 


STRENGTH. 

— A great man never loses the simplicity of 
a child.—Chinese. 

By — to the on- 
nature an nderness, it is ible to be a 
little child. Chinese (Lao Tse.) 

— The great man is he who does not lose 
his child-heart.— Chinese (Mencius).. 

—Compassion is that which is victorious in 
the attack, and secure in the defence. When 


this | heaven would save a man it encircles him with 


compassion. 

The weakest things in the world will gallop 
over the strongest. 

To keep tenderness, I pronounce strength. 

He who knows the masculine (nature), and 
at the same time keeps the feminine, will be 
the whole world’s attraction (i. e., the center 
of universal attraction).—Chinese (Lao Tsze). 


— Quiet water spilts a stone.* — Bengali,— 


*German: Patience breaks iron. 
FATE, 


— Every man’s fate hath God fastened about 
his neck. Arabic (Koran). 

— Life, death, wealth, wisdom, works are 
measured for one while on his mother’s bosom.. 
—Hindu (Ramayana). 


Birth closes the gate of gifts. Persian. 


— The stroke written upon the forehead by 
Vishnu, Siva, Brahma, or any of the other 
gods, can never be washed out.— Hindu ( Vik- 
ramacharita). 

— Were you to set the egg of a raven, whose 
nature it is to be gloomy as chaos, under the 
pea-hen of the garden of Eden, and, during 
the period of her sitting upon that egg, were 
you to feed her with the pulp of the fig of Par- 
adise, and give her drink from the fountain of 
that blissful region,—nay, were the Angel Ga- 
briel to inspire her with the spirit of life, still, 
that egg of a raven could produce but a raven, 
and that labor of the pea-hen would come to a 
fruitless conclusion. . Persian (Hatifi). 

Um a There is no getting white flour out of a 

Sack. 

African: The daughter of a crab does not give birth 
to a bird. 

— When men are ripe for slaughter, even 
straws turn into thunderbolts. — Hindu (Ma- 


habbarata). 

— A poor carp escaped the rough hand of a 
fisherman that had seized him, but fell back 
into the net again. He escaped from the net, 
but was devoured by a heron. Alas! when 
fate is against a man, how can he steer clear 
of misfortune ? 

— A gazelle that had broken the noose, had 
tossed aside the trap for him, had broken with 
ease through the net, had escaped far away 
from the forest in which he was encircled with 
a ring of flame, and by his wonderful fleetness 
had outrun the reach of the hunter’s arrows, 
in his swift flight fell into a well. What avails 
the utmost exertion of man, when the fates 
are against him? Hindu (Panchatantra. ) 


— When an arrow gets wet, it becomes like 
a bow. (Misfortune makes a proud man bend.) 
—Persian,— Roebuck. 

— The natural disposition is hard to over- 
come. If you make a doga king, will he not 
still gnaw leather (literally, gnaw his shoe- 
pee Hindu ( Hitopadesa). 


t Hindustanee: If you treat a dog like a bridegroom, 
he will still continue to lick the lids.—Roebuck. | 
h: Wash a dog, comb a dog, still a dog is but 


— A bad man, though you treat him friend- 
lily, will R be taking on again his old 
disposition. He is like the tail of a dog, which, 
though you bend it down with utmost care by 
emollients and unguents, will always return 
again to its old shape.—Hindu ( Panchatanira). 


— Though he roam to sacred Concan, on 
dog will turn into a lion; going to holy Benares 
will make no pig an elephant; and no pilgrim- 
age will make a saint of one whose nature is 
different.—Hindu (Vemana) Conway. 


— 


FOR SALE, 


24 acres of land, with ample buildings 
te the purposes ofa private or public first-class 
Seminary, for which they have been successfully used 
grounds are highly cultivated and 


$50,000. It will be sold toa responsible party, especially 


roved by the rietor, m 
for uses app ppiy pro IRA ORCUTT, 


Hawley F. Bureau, 


Eczema, Tetters, Humors, Pimples, Disease 
of Hair and Scalp, Inflammation, Eruptions, 
Uleers, Itchings, all vanish by use of 


SKIN CURE. 


It makes the skin white, soft, and smooth, 

removes tan and freckles, and is the BRSr toi- 

let-dressing IN THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, 

TWO bottles in one package, consisting of both 

internal and external treatment. 

All first-class druggists have it. Price 11 
a 


per package. 


UNIVERSAL TESTIMONY 


IN FAVOR OF 


KIDNEY -WORT,” 


THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR KIDNEY DIS- 
EaSE, LIVER TROUBLES, MALARIA, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, LADIES’ 
WEAKNESSES, AND 
RHEUMATISM, | 


- — 
TERRIBLE KIDNEY DISEASE. 
„Mrs. Hodges says I cannot too highly praise Kidney- 
Wort,” says Mr. Sam. Hodges, Williamstown, W. Va. 
It cured my terrible kidney disease. My wife had to 
turn me over in the bed, before using it.” 


SEVERE KIDNEY DISEASE. 

“I was — r recently said Mr. N. Burdick, 
of the Chicopee Box Co., Springfield, Mass., “ of severe 
kidney disease by using Kidney-Wort.” 


COULD NOT WORK BEFORE. 
„I've had no pains since I was cured by Kidney- 
Wort,” said Mr. Jas. C. Hurd, of Chicopee Box Co., 
Springfield, Mass. I couldn't work before using it, so 
great were my kidney difficulties,” 


KIDNEY AND LIVER TROUBLES. 
„Several doctors failed,“ writes N. Steepy, Alle. 
ghany City, Pa., but Kidney-Wort cured my kidney 
and liver troubles of two years standing.” 
Kidney Complaint and Diabetes. 
„For six years,” says Engineer W. H. Thompson, of 
C. M. & St. Paul R. R., (I had kidney complait ts and 


wonders for me and many others, troubled with kidney 
and liver disorders.“ 

Constipation, Piles, and Rheumatism. 

“T have found in my practice that Constipation and 
Piles in all forms, as well as Rheumatic affections 
yield readily to Kidney-Wort.“ — Phillip C. Ballou, 

D., Monkton, Vt. 

PILES 16 YEARS. 

„Kidney-Wort is a medicine of priceless value. I 
had Piles for 16 consecutive years. It cured me.“ — 
Nelson Fairchilds, St. Albans, Vt. 

GRAVEL, PERMANENT BELIEF. 

“TI have used for gravel,” 
wrote Jas. F. Reed, of North Acton, Maine, 
gave me permanent relief. 

20 YEARS KIDNEY DISEASE. 

“I had kidney disease for 20 years,“ writes C. P. 
Brown, of Westport, N.Y. “I could searcely walk 
and could do no work. I devoutly thank God that 
Kidney-Wort has entirely cured me.’ 

A Great Blessing for KBheumatism, 

It is, thanks to kind Providence, a great temporal 
blessing,’’ truly remarks Wm. Ellis, of Evans, Colorado. 
The gentleman referred to Kidney- Wort and its 
magical curative properties in cases of rheumatism and 
kidney troubles. 

RBRHEUMATIS' ON THE BENCH. 

A priceless jewel. J. G. Jewel, a Judge at Wood- 
bury, Vt., says: “ Kidney-Wort cured my rheumatism. 
Nothing else would do it.“ 

PILES. 

From Nantucket, Mass., Mr. Wm. H. Chadwick 
writes:“ Kidaey. Wort works promptly and efficiently 
in cases of Piles as well as kidney troubles. Its a most 
excellent medicine.“ 

LADIES’ TROUBLES. 

“No medicine hel my three years’ liar 
troubles,” says Mrs, H. Lamoreau, of Isle La Motte, 
Vt., “except Kidney-Wort. It cured me, and many of 
my friends, too.” 

OVER 30 YEABS. 

„I had kidney and other troubles over 30 years,” 
writes Mr. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. & Noth- 
ing helped me but Kidney-Wort. It wall effect a per- 
manent cure.” 

A Physician’s Wife’s Troubles, 

** Domestic remedies and 8 by myself (a 
practicing physician) and other doctors only palliated 
my wise’s chronic, two-years-standing inflammation o 
the bladder, Kidney-Wort, however, cured her.” 
These extract; from a letter of Dr. C. M. Summerlin 
of Sun Hill, Washington Co., Ga. 

SETTLED CONSTIPATION. 

I have had Kidney disease for 30 years,“ writes 
Mrs. Sarah Phillips, of Frankfort, N. V., near Utica. 
„ Kidney-Wort has allayed ali my pains and CURED 
my settled constipation.” 

LADY DISC BARGES TWO SERVANTS. 
„ have not been able to do ang house aes for many 
ears, until lately,” writes Mrs. M. P. Morse, of Hyde 
ark, Minn. I've now surprised all my friends by 
discharging my two servants and doing their work. 
Kidney-Wort was the cause. It cured me, — 

a 


strong.” 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


Applications for Schools of every grade 
are now coming in. Well.qualified Teach- 
ers who desire to secure the best posi- 
tions should register immediately. No 
others are wanted. Blank Forms of Ap- 
plication and Circulars sent to all inquir- 
ers, free of charge. The demand for good 
Teachers at this - Offloe is greater than 
ever before. Prompt attention will be 
given to all calls for teachers by letter or 
telegram, and when intrusted with the 
selection of the candidate the under- 
signed will, with great care, avail himself 
of his long professional experience. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager Bureau of Ed . 

16 Hawley St, Boston, Mass. 


THE M. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Hream Onocutt, LL. D.: My Dear Sir, — There has 
always been one field of usefulness unoccupied, so far 
as my knowledge extends, by any educational bureau in 
the country; viz., that of ting capable and ambitious 
teachers, already at work, in bettering their condition, 
by bringing them into correspondence with employers 


ready to offer them better work and better Rey: I have 
reason to know that you have successfully occupied 
this field, and I congratulate you and the better class of 
American teachers upon the fact. 
Yours faithfully, R. M. JONES, 
Head Master William Penn School. 
Philadelphia, 1882. 


Circulars and forms of application sent free to an 
address. Now is the time to register for coring ens 
fall openings and vacancies constantly occurring. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


402 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS. AND ROCKS, 


“ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and ado the “ Society for the Encouragement 
of Home Study.” Price, $3.00, Also, 

50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, $2.50, 


W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HIsToRY STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best aud Buildings, I. I- 
braries, and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics. 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


= — 828 Calendar, containing full par- 


Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN. 


diabetes. Kidney-Wort has entirely cured me. 
IT HAS DONE WONDERS. , 
can recommend Kidney-Wort to all the world,“ D I R E C T O R . 
writes J. K. Bingamon, Crestline, O. “Jt has done] Leading Coll „ Preparatory Schools, 


Normal Schools, Academies, &. 
COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, Adhvess the Registrar, 
Cle eee COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


ORT COLLEGE 
Oxrorp GEORGIA. 
College was organized in 1837. It is l 
ina (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full. —elexen 
men actively engaged; ite curriculum broad and Mb. 
eral. The expenses are small. For full informa#on 
write for catalogue to the Arrious 8. 
Ha x OO, D. D., Oxford, Ga. 


y. For es emen. Expenses, $121 
192. Guo. F. MAGOUN: tf 


PRBOFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT o 
Dartmouth Car Hanover, N. H. Address th 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 =x 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Be 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Se 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


or Catalogue a Rev. GO. GANNETT, 4 
cipal, 69 Chester Bauare, Boston, Mass. : 


1221 SEMINARY for Young Women. Aut 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advants 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 = 


2 INST., Pittafield, Mass. 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advant 
ges superior. Rev. OC. V. SP#AR, Principal. 


7 LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebang 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Un 
E. H. BARLOW, A. M., 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
0 For or info on, address, at 
„I. N. N, pal. 101 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, @ 
lished for the advancement of art education 
ee! of teachers in all branches of industrial dg 
— or circular and further particulars apply ai 

school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), 
381 Orro Fuons, Acting Princt 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHO 
AT For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. , 1883 

55 as E. H. Privetpal, 


DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVID R. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Fra 


The next term will begin with 
on Wednesday, Feb. 14, 1883. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Hv, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
8. For Both Sexes. 


BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
8. For Ladies 2 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAAR, Ph. D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WuSTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Bexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 1 


PBEPARATORY. - 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Pre m 
F R. J. Common branches. lish and Scientifid 
and Classical. Address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


RENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLER, A.M, 
U, East Greenwich, R. I. 


DR. c. W. BENSON’S | 
| | 
— — 
— — 
— —ů — 
— | 
11 
| | 
— — 
HHO 
Regu Course Of bWO years. A ana Ad 
nced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
or Circular or information, J. C. — Prin. 
— — — 
— 
gant school property | 
As ous and elegant school pro „situated in a 
8 ty, in a Western City. Said prop- 
| 
Ä½—ͤQͤ—ñÜ and ornamented with flower-gardens, évergreens, green- — — — 
houses, and frult trees, — everything attractive and de. 1 ü — 
sirable for such an institution. The 17 is has — — — 
. nildings are insured for over 
408 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol. XVII.—No. 9 
: J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00. SCHOOL MUSIC! 
HARKNESS’ STANDARD LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Just the Book 


Harkness’ New Latin Grammar was introduced 


year, bat it does not, and will not, exclude Allen & Greenough’s Grammar. Both text-books are used in study 
and recitation by all the classes except the lowest, and references are made in the recitations to that one of 
the two which best explains the point In consideration. With the opening of the school year in April, 
Harkness’ book will become the grammar in exclusive use by the BEGINNERS in Latin. J prefer it for these 
on account of its clearness and simplicity of statement, and on account of the greater readiness with which, 


by its help, young pupils grasp the primary facts of the language. 
GEORGE R. DWELLEY, Master Watertown High School, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


409 New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Watertown, Mass., Feb. 8, 1883. 


for Beginners. 
into the Watertown High School during the past 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


IS and 20 Aster Place, New York, 
Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


THE FRANKLIN BREADERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 


MACVICARS’S NEW ARITHMETI 
Send for Circulars. 


BARTLEYW’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
WARRBREN’S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELL’S U. s. HISTORY, 
cs, SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., 
392 


Bacon’s New Leitfaden. | 


By E. F. BACON, Pa. D., 

Instructor in German in Sauveur Coll. of Lan at 
Amherst, Mass., and Hasbrouck Inst., Jersey NA. 

A German Grammar and Reader combined, contain- 
ing 140 short stories and dialogues and 
with music, The Grammar is expressed in German in 
a maoner suitable for the class room. 

Pror. VAN DAELL, of the Sauveur College of Lan- 
guages, says of this book; The dialogues are of 
value and would of themselves be a sufficient uce- 


„Though based on the nata 
Reader I have yet met with for students of 4 

Third edition, 324 pages, published by F. W. Curr 
TERN, New York, and CARL SCHOENHOF, Boston. 
$1.2. The author will send a sample copy to any 
teacher on receipt of 60 cents. 

Part II, of the LEITraDEN has been separately pub- 
lished as a Reader under the name of Bacon’s German 
Conversations. 15 cents; sample copy, 40 cents. 

Address E. F. BACON, 
Hasbreack Inust., Jersey City, N. J. 


NEW-ENG. SCHOOL AGENCY OF 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 


New York, Boston, Chicago, New Orleans. 


Address HENRY CABRBINGTON, 
32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
408 tf 


Y CAREY BAIRD & 00., 
Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
210 Walnut PHILADELPHIA, 

4 Have recently published 

Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 

with an Introductory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
is. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 

rd a. from Iith German ed. Edited by 


covering every 
Applied Science, sent free to any one in ~~ 
s world who will furnish his address. 22 


OWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


s Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
Supplem'y Readers. 

ROE'S Reading Charts. 25 Chestnut St. 
ess-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
New Geographies. 
ENE’S New Grammars. 18 Bromfield St. 
mPUWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 

AGAR’ S Mathematics. 

ERARD’S New d. &. History. 19 Bond street, 


Au: Sts. @ vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin Sq., New York. 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 


Thirty-five volames now ready, 2 all the 
Pia; — Pericles and The Noble 

wh are in press. The Poems (1 vol.), the Sonnets 
(1 vol.), and Lie, etc. (1 vol.), will be issued early in 


1883, completing the edition (40 vols.). Send for cir- 
cular. STOCKIN, Agt. for New . 
0⁰ + 7 Park 


MA PST 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest ent in the 
country, at lowest prices, 


AT 
BOSTON SCHOOE'SUPPLY 00. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Jonx A. Bortz, Manager: 


J. H. BUTLER, 


das: chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 


Worcester's New Spellers, 
&., & O., &c. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE 4 (o., 


47 Franklin Street. 404 zz 


DODRICH’S Child's History. 
Ses American Literature, NEW YORE. 
StS English Literature. 
ETON'S Young Chemist. 1 Wabash Ave. 
KER’S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 
& MAYNARD, 724 Broadway, 
PUBLISH NEW TORK. 


reen’s Histories and Beaders 

— — at 

son's w th 

Algebra; 

a ellegg’s Lesse Eng- 

and Hi — Lessons in E tisk; 
siclegy and 


* Phy Hy ne. 
D. Wo B, Agt., H. I. SM 
Wabash Av., Chicago. 111 Devonshire Boston. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT of the 


Nalional School of Elocution and Oratory, 


PUBLISHERS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Elecutionices Abuual. Ten Nos; eachS . 
Boot Things from Best Authors. 3 vols. “ Aer 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter's Spellers. 
‘Dunglison’s Physiology. 

Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
‘Raub’s Arithmetics. 

205 Wabash ive, Coates’s Comprehensive er. 


6 Bond Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Elderhorst's Blowpipe Analysis. 
CHICAGO. Blair's Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
syed Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language 
262 Westminster Gummere’s Surveying 
PROVIDENCE, Thompson’s Political Economy. 


g. J. Greeley’s Political Economy. 
‘Dickens’s Child’s History England. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Extempore — (in Press 1.33 
White Sunlight of Potent Werds, 1.33 
—— Analysis of Principles, 
Cnarts. } Table of Exercises, Se | 
For sale by all Booksellers, 


JOHN H. BECHTEL, Secretary. | 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 


In Parts, 15 cents. Complete Book, 30 cte, | 
DO LEACH, New York, dgent.4 


4 DUBUQUE, IOWA, Day Peychology, Ethics 2 1.28 
PARKER A M _Sturtevant's Economics. 
ARVEL’S Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literat 


Le Duc 


to the Publishers, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics . 

(4 vols. ye fee 81.00 and $1.95 
Putnam’s Atlases (1 vols.), 70. 2 3295 
The Series (3 vols.), 
The Advanced Sertes (18 vols.), 1.26 
Putnam’s Progress. En 60 
Godtrin’s Blograp 

— Home — 12 


and-books. 65 vols. each 


Die 
Poeste fur Haus und 


Chadbourne’s* Natural Theology 1.56 
to Draw. us. 2.00 


Home Reading, 76 


Have established an 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
For their Popular and Standard Edacational Publl- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 

For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 


and examination, „ 
T. W. GILSON, Agent. 


405 tf 
MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT - BOOKS: 
Hluxiey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical — 1.10 
1 0 hemistry, 18 


N * im Elem. C 
Jenes Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, -7 
Sevon’s El tary In Logic, 90 


Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
ockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 
Aducational Catalogue sent free on application. 


154 22 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, ron,” 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12m0, el., $1.76 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown avo, cloth, $9.50 


than in the establishment of OLIVER Drrsox & Co. are 
published so large, so useful, so varied.so brilliant, and 
every. way satisfactory a set of MUSIC BOOKS for 


Schools. Seminaries, 
Academies, Colleges. 


We here mention, as among hundreds of others, our 
SONG BELLS (50 cts.), for Common Schools, by L. 
O. Emerson, as a great favorite, and one that may be 
universally used. The older books, GOLDEN 
ROBIN (50c.) by Perkins, MERRY CHIMES 
(Soc.) by #merson, and others, have a fixed reputation 
and are always in demand. Send for lists! 


The Welcome Chorus ($1.00) by Tilden, Migh 
Scheel Choir ($1) and Hour of Singing ante 
Emerson and Tilden, Laurel Wreath ($1) by Per- 
kins, Seng Eche (75 cts.) by Perkins, and School 
Song Book (60 cts.) by Everest, are all good and suc- 
cessfal coliections for Hian and NORMAL Ls. 
Send for lists ! 

Wellesley College Collection ($1) by Morse 
Vocal Echoes ($1), Cheice Tries ($1), * Tilden, 
are pew and first class collections for Female Voices, 


500 Instructors for all Instruments, 


including the world-famous Bichardsen’s New 
Meth fer Pianoferte ($3.25), aud many thou- 
sands of Songs and Pieces, always ready for the Musio 
D&PARTMENT OF SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES. Send 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, imo, cloth, $1.50. | fro lists 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 

PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 


;|PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS, 


COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 


THE COLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials, 
For Catalogue and particulars address * 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


WILLARD SMALL, 
14 Bromfield St., Boston, 
PUBLISHER OF 


Prose Translation of Vi 
Bla IPs Study sf English Classics, — 0 
Fisbher's Three Pronunciations of Latin, - 50 
de Voulange’s Ancient (ity, - - 2.00 
Keene’s Selections for Reading & Elocution, 75 
Life of Horace Mann, by his Wife, 22 
The Gulistan of Saadi. Translation by Gladwin, 
Introduction by R. W. Emerson. - ° 00 
Woodward 4 Cates’ Cyclopedia of Chronology, 7.50 
uick’s Educational Reformers, - °* - 1.50 
dams’ Free School System of the United States. 2.50 
Joseph Payne’s Lectures on the Science and Art 
of Education. Am. Edition. 8vo, 400 pp., 2.00 


Many of our leading educators have pronounced this 
work one of the best books on the subject in the English 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Rev. by HENRY KIDDLE, A.M, 

First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for examina- 
tion, post-paid, 25 cts .. Institutes of Knglish Gram- 
mar. Copy for examination, post-paid, 50 cts.... @ram- 
mar of English Grammars. 10th edition, revised and 
improved. Enlarged by the addition of a copious index 
of |matter by SAMUEL U. EERRIAN, A.M. 1100 
Royal octavo, leather, $5.00; half mor., $6.25. 828 


82.00 


free on application. Correspondence solicited. 
ILLIAM WOOD & Co. as 
405 zz 56 and 58 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phitadelphia 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Lloyd's Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


WILLIAM 


Peterson’s Science. 303 eo 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
403 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIEs, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
ALGEBRA. 


For admission to 


Yale, Amherst, and Dartmouth Colleges, 
Harvard and Brown Universities, 


— AND — 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
For 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 


Sent by mail on receipt of price, 12 cts. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WARE & CO. 


47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Publishers, 


2.50| The Franklin Readers, 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
Worcester’s New Spelling Books 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Eliot’s United States History, 
Weber’s Outlines, 
Edward’s Outlines, &c. 


All Publications of 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL 
And J. M. BUTLER, Philadelphy 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, sew york, 
PUBLISH 

Austin’s Pinner’s Organic Chemistry. Svo. $2.50 
Oliver Wait & Joaes’s Trigonometry. 8 vo. 1.25 
Bolton’s Student's Guide to Fresenius. 

Quantitative Analysis. ro. 1.00 
Brash’s Blowpipe Analysis. New Notat’n. 8vo. 3.50 
Wood’s Key to Elementary-Mechanics, 12mo. 1.50 
Rice & Johnson’s Differential Caleulus. Svo. 3.50 


4 C., New York, 
ta. 


Ditte Abridged. 12mo. 1.50 
Johuson’s Integral Caleulns. 12mo. 1.50 
Rice & Johason’s Diffor. & Integ. Calculus, 12 00. 2.50 
Brigg’s Analytic Geometry, 12mo. 1.50 


Craft’s Short Course in Quantitat, Analysis. 12mo. 1.50 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Single Sample Copies for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid 


on receipt of the Introduction Price. 


Cregory’s Political Economy. 


A New Political Economy, by John M. Gr 


LL D., Bx-President Illinois 


Industrial Univ. The work contains some feat 
The new and clear division of the science; 2. The Westen 81 — ie 


Kidd’s New Elocution. 


ams; 3. Tabular synoptic views exhibiting the topics in 
relations; 4. Full discuss 8 P 
practical parts of the science. 12mo, cloth, 504 — ö 


rtant and 


Introduction price, $1.20. 


(Ready March 15.) 


A Revised Edition of Kid's Blocution and Vocal Culture.” 


Bnlarged and 


Soe 2 in the selection of matter. 12mo, half red roan, cloth sides, 


troduction price, $1.00. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


Bond Stree 
W Youn.’ 
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